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MUNICH GIVES PREMIERE OF NEW 


‘Der Friedenstag’, Conducted by 
Clemens Krauss, with Ursuleac 
and Hotter in Principal Roles, 
Is Termed a Masterwork—Per- 
formed at State Opera 


Ovation for Composer 

Represents Radical Departure 
in Style, Form and Dramatic 
Idea—Libretto by Josef Gregor 
Is Based on Incident of the 
Thirty Years War 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


MUNICH, Aug. 20. 


“MASTERPIECE” was _ the 
unanimous opinion, both lay and 


professional, of Richard Strauss’s 
new dramatic opus, “Der Friedenstag’ 
(‘The Day of Peace’) which had its first 
performance on July 24 at the 
Opera under the baton of the composer’s 
most authentic interpreter, Clemens 
Krauss, to whom, with Viorica Ursuleac 
the work was dedicated 


State 


This fact rather than a late recogni- 
tion of Munich’s claims on Strauss was 
probably the reason for breaking Dres 
den’s monopoly of Strauss premieres t 
give the honor of the first performance 
to the city of his birth. But Dresden’s 
long established prerogatives were in 
so far respected that the companion 
one-act, ‘Daphne,’ was temporarily de- 
tached from the double bill and reserved 
for first performance in Dresden in the 
autumn, when the two works will be 
given together for the first time in the 
juxtaposition originally designed by the 
composer. 


Possesses Dramatic Virility 


Cast in what represents for Strauss an 
entirely new departure in style, form 
and dramatic idea, this new woe com- 
pact as a jewel and darting with all the 
brilliance of the composer’s technical 
handiwork, manifested no traces of the 
declining powers that are supposed t 
be the complement of three score years 
and fourteen. It might have been beaten 
white hot on the anvil of youth by vir- 
tue of its dramatic virility and the spir- 
itual expressions that are commonly 
associated with the springtime of life 
and art’s creative achievements 

Where all his previous works have 
been engaged with the personal turmoils 
of individuals, their perplexities 
psychological problems, he turned his 
attention here to the impersonal ma- 
terials of history from which he fash- 
ioned a tremendous ode to peace and 
brotherhood, which suggested tc 
German commentators nothing less than 
the Ninth Symphony. 

For his textual background, Strauss 
sheered clear of official embargoes by 

(Continued on page 5) 
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A Scene from the Munich Premiere of Richard Strauss's One-Act Opera, ‘Der Friedenstag’. The Work 
ls Dedicated to Clemens Krauss and Viorica Ursuleac 


CROWD OF 40,000 
ATTENDS SECOND 
SILVERMINE FETE 


Ormandy and Iturbi »Conduct 
Orchestra — Roth Quartet 
Heard—Stage Built on Lagoon 
in Connecticut Estate 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


JITH total attendance figures of 
approximately 40,000 to fortify 


a similar program 
annual Silver- 
mnecticut’s lusty young 
addition to the Atlantic seaboard’s sum- 
achieved gratify- 


an announcement 
for next year, t 
mine Festival, ( 


the second 


mer musical festivities 


ing success during its four days of con- 

> = > 

certs. Thursday to Sunday, August 18 
>* - . “ 
21, imclusive 


Given under the auspices of the Sil- 
vermine Guild Music Festival Associa- 
tion, with the sponsorship of the Silver- 
mine Guild of Artists and the Con- 
necticut State Federation of Music 
Tubs, it was not exclusively a musical 
festival. simce visitors were enabled to 
view an exhibition of painting and 
sculpture by members of the Guild. As 
the printed programs described it, this 
was “A Sunshine-Starlight Convention 
f the Arts”, with events by day as well 


as night. the scene beime the wooded 
fell of the Guild grounds and the adja- 
cent estate Lawrence Bennett. Still, 
he music was the principal reason for 
the presence of thousands of automo- 


trains and buses, 
Continued on page 7) 
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TOSCANINI HAILED 


AT FIRST LUCERNE 
FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


Bruno Walter, Mengelberg and 
Fritz Busch Share Conductor- 
ial Honors in Five Orchestral 
Concerts of Series 


By Wii ReIcH 


LUCERNE, Sept. 1. 


AS was to be expected, the appear- 
ance of Toscanini marked the 
artistic and social high point of the 
Lucerne Music Festival. From all cor- 
ners of the earth music-lovers gathered 
to admire the incomparable maestro on 
the stand. The first Toscanini concert, 
originally planned as his only one, in 
the park of Triebschen, was soon sold 
out, so that a second concert in the 
Lucerne Kunsthaus had to be given. 
The best string quartets of Switzer- 
land, especially the Busch Quartet, had 
placed themselves at the maestro’s dis- 
posal as orchestral players. The concert- 
master was Adolf Busch, who led the 
strings with a brilliance and purity of 
tone which were well-nigh unique. This 
must have been noticeable to listeners 
in the United States, to which both 
concerts were broadcast. In any case, 
the maestro was so satisfied with his 
hastily gathered orchestra that the re- 
hearsals took place in a very peaceful, 
almost gay atmosphere. Orchestral play- 
ers who had played many times before 
under his baton said that they had never 
seen Toscanini in so good a humor as 
(Continued on page 6) 


STRAUSS OPERA 





Clemens Krauss, Who Conducted 
the Strauss Opera 


Holdt 





Ursuleac, Who Sang the 
Leading Feminine Role 


Viorica 





BAYREUTH OBSERVES 
125th ANNIVERSARY 
OF WAGNER’S BIRTH 


Festival to Be Annual Event in 
Future—Number of Perform- 
ances to Be Increased from 
Nineteen to Twenty-Nine 


BAYREUTH, Aug. 31. 
NSTEAD of closing its gates for 
] the traditional triennial relache 
scheduled for this year, Bayreuth 
staged its show as usual, the motif 
being the 125th anniversary of Wagner’s 
birth which Wahnfried and its govern- 
ment backers felt was a sufficiently pon- 
derable reason to step out of the rut of 
custom. The occasion was furthermore 
marked by the announcement that in fu- 
ture the festival is to be an annual 
event and the number of performances 
increased from nineteen to twenty-nine. 
The plot is noble but Bayreuth has 
already lost much of its primary pur- 
pose and drawing power through the 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Grace Moore to Sing in Film of ‘Louise’ HIPPODROME ENDS 





Wide World 


Grace Moore with Gustave Charpentier in Paris, Discussing the Forthcoming Film of ‘Louise’ 


After two months’ negotiation, a con- 
tract for the filming of Charpentier’s 
opera ‘Louise’, starring Grace Moore, 
has been signed at Miss Moore’s sum- 
mer home in Mougins in the south of 
France. 

A French company has been formed 
to produce this picture, which will start 
on Sept. 15 at the Paramount Studio 
at Joinville, in the outskirts of Paris 
Abel Gance, the director who made 
‘)’Accuse’, will stage the production, 
and the picture will be under the per- 
sonal supervision of the venerable com- 
poser, Gustave Charpentier. The story is 
being adapted by Roland Dorgeles, au- 
thority on the Montmartre district. The 
entire score of ‘Louise’ will be used, 
and there will be fifty minutes of sing- 


ead cts Lees eae! 


OPERA TO RETURN 
TO CENTER THEATRE 


San Carlo Company Plans a 17- 
Day Season for Fall Prior 
to Coast-to-Coast Tour 


Fortune Gallo will present the San 
Carlo Opera Company in a season of 
popular-priced grand opera at the Cen- 
ter Theatre in Rockefeller Center, open- 
ing on Sept. 15. The season will be 
limited to seventeen days and will close 
on Oct. 1. During the engagement 
twenty performances of standard works 
will be given. This will be Mr. Gallo’s 
second season in the Center Theatre. 

Aside from several guest stars who 
will be announced later, the company 
will include Bianca Saroya, Hizi Koyke, 
Norina Greco, and Leola Turner, so- 
pranos; Lyuba Senderowna, Charlotte 
Bruno, and Mildred Ippolito, contral- 
tos; Aroldo Lindi, Dimitri Onofrei and 
Rolf Gerard, tenors; Mostyn Thomas, 
Mario Valle, and Stefan Kozakevich, 
baritones; and Harold Kravitt, Natale 
Cervi and Lloyd Harris, basses. The 
musical director will again be Carlo 
Peroni and the stage direction will be 
in the hands of Louis Raybaut. Mr. 
Gallo will use a large chorus and or- 
chestra The ballet will have Lydia 
Arlova and Lucien 
dancers 

Among the standard operas which Mr. 
Gallo will offer are Bizet’s “Carmen”, 
Verdi’s “Aida”, “Il Trovatore”, “La 


Prideaux as solo 


ing, the balance of the score being util- 
ized for background. 

‘Louise’ will be the most expensive 
production ever made in France and the 
first one to use an American star. The 
composer Charpentier selected Miss 
Moore, whom he has known since she 
was a student in Paris and studied the 
role with him. Outdoor scenes will be 
taken in Paris in endeavor to capture 
some of the spirit of the city. Georges 
hill is at present the selected tenor. 

The filming of ‘Louise’ this fall has 
necessitated the postponement of Miss 
Moore’s engagement to sing this role 
with the Chicago Opera Company until 
early January, and later that month it 
is said she will also appear in ‘Louise’ 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Traviata” and “Rigoletto”, Puccini’s 
“Madama Butterfly”, “La Bohéme” and 
“Tosca”, Gounod’s “Faust”, Wagner's 
“Lohengrin”, Flotow’s “Martha” and 
the double bill of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “I Pagliacci”. Following the 
Center Theatre season the company will 
begin its twenty-ninth coast-to-coast 
tour. 

The season will open with “Carmen” 
Coe Glade singing the title role. 


SON OF LEWISOHN 
WILL AID STADIUM 


Assumes Father’s Responsibili- 
ties for Summer Concerts 
—Gives $10,000 
Sam A. Lewisohn, only son of the late 
\dolph Lewisohn, philanthropist and 
donor of the Lewisohn Stadium at City 
College, New York, will assume all his 
father’s responsibilities for the annual 
summer symphonic concerts at the 
Stadium, it was announced shortly after 
the elder Lewisohn’s death, by Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman of 

the Stadium Concerts. 

Mr. Lewisohn, who has been treasurer 
of the concerts for several years, will 
take his father’s place as honorary 
chairman, serving jointly with Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia. A sum of $10,000 was 
donated immediately by Mr. Lewisohn 
to help reduce the heavy deficit suf- 
fered by the concerts this past summer. 
He will continue to contribute annually. 


, 





OPEN-AIR SERIES 


Italian Operas Close Five-Week 
Season at Randall’s Island 
and at Jones Beach 

The Hippodrome Opera Company’s 
five-week outdoor season at Jones Beach 
and Randall’s Island was completed 
over Labor Day week-end with per- 
formances of standard works from the 
Italian branch of the company’s reper- 
toire, operas which have been staple 
fare throughout the series and most 
popular with the large audiences. 

At Randall’s Island ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’ was given on Sept. 3 with Annun- 
ciata Garrotto in the title role, Lawrence 
Power as Pinkerton, Giuseppe Inter- 
rante as Sharpless and Bernice Schalker 
as Suzuki. Giuseppe Bamboshek con- 
ducted. The series ended at the Island 
with ‘Rigoletto’ in which Norina Greco, 
Sylvia Breschini, Pasquale Ferrara and 
Mario Cozzi were the principal singers. 

‘Rigoletto’ Also Closes Beach Series 

The same opera closed the season at 
Jones Beach on Sept. 3, when Lucrezia 
Sarria, Peruvian soprano, made her 
second Jones Beach appearance of the 
season as Gilda. Ivan Petroff, baritone, 
sang the role of the Jester. Giovanni 
Guerrieri was the Duke and Angelo 
Canarutto conducted. Three thousand 
attended. ‘The Barber of Seville’ was 
given the previous night with Miss Sar- 
ria, Mr. Power, Mr. Petroff, Pompilio 
Malatesta and Nino Ruisi in the larger 
roles. 

On Aug. 27 ‘Faust’ was given at Ran 
dall’s Island with Sydney Rayner, Miss 
Garrotto, Mr. Ruisi, Miss Schalker, 
Philine Falco and a newcomer, Count 
Serge Jean de las Casas, who sang the 
part of Valentin. On Aug. 29 ‘The Bar- 
ber of Seville’ was performed; Mr. 
Bamboschek led both operas and com- 
bined attendance was about 10,000. 

About 4500 heard ‘Carmen’ at Jones 
Beach on Aug. 26 and heard Hilda 
Kosta in the title role with Mr. Ferrara 
as Don José and Mr. Cozzi as the To- 
reador. Mr. Canarutto conducted. ‘Il 
Trovatore’ was given on Aug. 27. 

With one or two exceptions the same 
operas were given at both Randall’s 
Island and Jones Beach during the other 
weekends of the season, alternating upon 
different evenings at one or the other 
of the stages. Thus, at Randall’s Island, 
‘Rigoletto’ was given on Aug. 21, ‘Car- 
men’ on Aug. 20, and ‘Cavalleria’ and 
‘Pagliacci’ on Aug. 14, ‘La Traviata’ 
on Aug. 13, ‘Carmen’ on Aug 1, and, the 
initial work of the series, ‘Aida’ on July 
30, had Anna Leskaya in the title role, 
Hilda Kosta, Mme. Dane, and Messrs. 
Rayner, Cozzi, Ruisi, Wahlert and 
Curci in other roles. 

‘Butterfly’ was given at Jones Beach 
on Aug. 20, ‘Traviata’ on Aug. 12, 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ 
on Aug. 13, and ‘Aida’ on Aug. 5. 





CARL FISCHER OPENS 
UPTOWN MUSIC STORE 


New Outlet in 57th Street Supplements 
Cooper Square Establishment—In 
Heart of Music District 

Sept. 7 marked the formal opening 
of a new music store by Carl Fischer, 
Inc., at 119-121 West 57th Street. The 
company had long planned making a re- 
tail music store available to musicians 
and others in the heart of the music dis- 


trict, to supplement the headquarters 
store in Cooper Square. 

The Fifty-seventh Street store will be 
directed by Joseph Martin Priaulx, as- 
sisted by N. F. Munson and a staff of 
clerks. It is housed in the display rooms 
of the Janssen Piano Company. The 
store will provide a commodious meet- 
ing place for music lovers only a few 
steps from the concert halls and offices 
which make 57th Street from 6th to 7th 
Avenue a musical thoroughfare. 


BERKSHIRE CHAMBER 
MUSIC PLANS MADE 


Twentieth Anniversary Festival 
To Be Held on South Moun- 
tain—New Works Listed 

PITTSFIELD, Mass., Sept. 10.—The 
twentieth anniversary of the Berkshire 
Festival of Chamber Music will be 
held on South Mountain near Pittsfield, 
on Sept. 21, 22 and 23. The festival 
series was founded by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge in 1918. 

Several works will be performed for 
the first time; these include Anton von 
Webern’s Quartet, composed in 1938; 
Louis Gruenberg’s Quartet No. 2, Op. 
40, composed in 1937; Frederick Ja- 
cobi’s ‘Hagiographa’, three biblical nar- 
ratives for string quartet and piano, 
composed in 1938, and Frank Bridge’s 
Quartet, composed in 1938. All are 
dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge. 

The programs are as follows: 

SEPT. 21 
Quartet in E Flat, Op. 127..............Beethoven 
Berkshire String Quartet 
Scotch and Irish songs, with trio accompaniment 


TETTTETIELIT TTT TL eeecceces . Beethoven 
Solo Quartet and Gunnar Johansen, Kathleen 





Parlow, and Willem Willeke 
Ouintet in G, Op. 111.. . ‘ Brahms 
South Mountain Quartet and Albert 
Sprague Coolidge 
‘Liebeslieder’ Brahms 


Solo Quartet, with Gunnar Johansen and 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
SEPT. 22 (at 11 A.M.) 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 29 eh dees 
COURAGE. occ cccvsceescs Anton von Webern 
Quartet No. 2, Op. 40 we Louis Gruenberg 
The Kolisch Quartet 
‘Hagiographa’ ....... : 7 Frederick Jacobi 
Irene Jacobi and the Kolisch Quartet 


Schubert 


SEPT. 22 (at 4 P.M.) 
Quintet in E Flat (K. 452) ssessees . Mozart 
Sonata in C Minor.. ..G. P. Telemar 


‘The Mask of the Red Death’ Andre Caplet 
Carlos Salzedo and Coolidge Quartet 
Three Pieces . Walter Piston 
Suite, Op. 11 Nicolai Berezowsky 


Introduction and Allegro Ravel 
(Barrére Ensemble and Coolidge String 
Quartet) 

SEPT. 23 
Quartet in E Flat, Op. 109 .. Reger 
Coolidge Quartet 
Quartet pak Frank Bridge 


Gordon Ouartet 


Octet in C... Georges Enesco 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
ADDS TO ITS SCHEDULE 





Extra Performances  Listed— 
Symphony Season to Include 

Thirteen Pairs of Events 

San Francisco, Sept. 10.—Five ex- 
tra performances have been added to the 
announced schedule of the Fran- 
cisco Opera Company which opens on 
Oct. 7 with ‘Andrea Chenier’. The ex- 
tras are to be repeats of ‘Don Giovanni’ 
on Oct. 20, ‘Die Meistersinger’ on Oct. 
26, ‘Elektra’ on Oct. 30, and ‘La Forza 
del Destino’ on Nov. 1, plus a special 
children’s matinee of “The Barber of 
Seville’ on Oct. 23 with Dino Borgioli, 
Carlo Tagliabue, Janine Micheau, Nor- 
man Cordon, Salvatore Baccaloni, Eva 
Gruninger and Ludovico Oliviero. 

The San Francisco Symphony season 
will open on Jan. 5 and consist of thir- 
teen pairs of Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday night concerts, with Pierre 
Monteux, beginning his fourth year as 
conductor. M. M. F. 


Five 


San 
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MUNICH’S OPERA FESTIVAL REGAINS OLD LUSTRE 


Prinz Regenten, National and 
Residenz Houses Stage Works 
—Krauss Leads ‘Rosenkava- 
lier’, ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ and 
a New ‘Zauberfléte’ 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 
MUNICH, Aug. 25. 


PART from the prominence and 

significance of the opening Strauss 

premiere, Munich this year man- 
aged to stage an opera festival that stole 
a good deal of artistic thunder from its 
two famous neighbors, Bayreuth and 
Salzburg, after having for some years 
trailed along in the colorless ranks of 
the also-rans. 

It was plain from the very first 
moment that Clemens Krauss means 
business with his new responsibilities 
and has put in a year’s work with both 
ensemble and orchestra that left an in- 
delible mark on the artistic qualities of 
the performances. Whether he himself 
or one of his colleagues held the baton, 
the productions had a quality of polish 
and artistic intensity that have been re- 
grettably absent in recent years. Sum- 
mer festivals after a hard winter’s work 
are of course no bagatelle, especially 
when the thermometer is mounting to 
unaccustomed heights; but obviously 
bent on arousing itself from its former 
complacency and regaining its lost pres- 
tige, Munich made long and successful 
strides towards the laudable goal of its 
ambitions. 


A New Beckmesser Appears 


After overcoming an initial nervous- 

- . 
ness that gave a falsely grey note to 
the ‘Meistersinger’ Overture, Meinhard 
von Zallinger’s performance of the work 
was one of the distinctive pleasures of 


Strauss’s “Der Friedenstag’ 


(Continued from page 3) 
choosing a librettist enjoying the fine 
approval of the mighty, namely Dr. 
Josef Gregor, director of the Theatrical 
Collection of the Vienna State Library. 


The libretto couched in short, terse 
phrases without stressing the poetic 
form, shows the steady hand of the 


practiced theatrical specialist who does 
not overlook the importance of fusing 
the individual demands of drama and 
musical composition. The plot of the 
short work, which requires only an 
hour and a quarter for performance, 
treats of an episode at the close of the 
Thirty Years War when the commander 
of a besieged citadel, rather than yield 
to the enemy, is preparing to destroy 
the fortress and its defenders in a des- 
perate spirit of devotion to his liege 
lord. Inexorable in his determination 
to choose death to defeat, he is deaf to 
the entreaties of the townspeople, his 
despairing soldiers and his wife Maria. 
As the fatal match is about to be lighted, 
the pealing of distant bells breaking a 
silence of thirty years, announces the 
conclusion of peace, and citizens and 
soldiers, forgetting party strife and de- 
privations, unite in a great hymn of 
joy extolling the glories of peace and 
Christian brotherhood over war. 


Departures from Old Style Seen 


The simplicity of the setting, the one 
act form and the exclusion of all psycho- 
logical problems of an individual char- 





Holdt 


Viorica Ursuleac and a Merry Group in a Scene from Strauss's ‘Ariadne’ 


the festival. The cast in its essentials 
was that of the recent Covent Garden 
performance, Torsten Ralf, Ludwig 
Weber, Richard Bitterauf and Trude 
Eipperle, with Wilhelm Rode as Sachs, 
and though no great or unusual voice is 
to be found in the galaxy, the result 
was satisfying and enjoyable, largely 
through the quality of ensemble and von 
Zallinger’s orchestra. Richard Bitterauf 
is a new star in the firmament of Beck- 
messers and is well worth hearing and 
watching. His Stuttgart colleague, 
Trude Eipperle, has a winning way with 
the Evchen, though she does not give 
an indication of an unusual artistic 
personality. The voice is sweet in qual- 
ity and well produced, but a certain 
thrust is still lacking. 


acter, resulted in an_ extraordinary 
homogeneity of form impelling in its 
force and effect. There was very little 
action in the tense drama, but each 
moment in its progress was like a mi- 
nutely adjusted link in a_ gradually 
swelling climax, which when it cul- 
minated and broke, suffused the entire 
canvas with fire. 

Two primary departures from Strauss’s 
established practice distinguished the 
work. For instance, it is the first time 
he has given a man the leading role 
and the first time furthermore, that he 
has occupied himself with a military 
theme. Marches, incisive in rhythm 
superseded the waltz and their diatonic 
simplicity defined the austere symphonic 
treatment of most of the orchestral 
accompaniment, which while exhausting 
all the dramatic possibilities of homo- 
phony and polyphony, still differed 
notably from the composer’s former 
style. He dispenses with an overture 
and the only orchestral passage in the 
work is found at the close of the duet 
between the Commander and Maria, 
which brief though it is, is full of sen- 
suous charm and the old Straussian 
rapture. 

The choral treatment was also new 
and resulted in a finale such as Strauss 
has never before attempted. Beginning 
with the entry of the Protestant troops 
when the trumpets thundered out their 
fanfare over the cantus firmus of 
Luther’s hymn, ‘Ein feste Burg’, to the 


Under von Zallinger’s sensitive and 
suggestive baton, Rode sang with a 
tonal restraint and an eye to detailed 
characterization that many of his ad 
mirers in Munich, and especially in 
Berlin, were inclined to think had gone 
out of him forever. He undoubtedly 
sensed the clear artistic atmosphere that 
hovered about von Zallinger’s orchestra, 
as he forthwith invited the latter to 
preside over the orchestra of the Ger 
man Opera in Berlin during the month 
of September. 

Benno von Arent’s stage settings and 
costumes were a little flamboyant, but 
they harmonized well with the rich new 
carpets, sparkling mirrors and French 
flower arrangements that have been 
added to the austere symmetries of the 


Von Zallinger Conducts “Die 
Meistersinger and a “Don 
Giovanni —Architects Submit 


Plans for Munich's Prospective 
Opera Suburb 





Rudolf Hartmann, Stege Maeneger of the 
Munich Opera 


Prinz Regenten Theatre and give it the 
touch of gala that should be the flawor 


oring of every festival 
Krauss’s performance tf Stramss’s 
‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ im the Residem 
Theatre with a cast headed by Mime 
Ursuleac, Torsten Ralf a 
while not boasting the cCTIsp Terrurmen 
of Tietjen’s famous 
had a number of charming qualities 
(Continued on page 
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Creates Furore in Munich 


majestic and triumphant close in C 
Major, it marched steadily to the full 
diatonic climax with the seriousness 
and nobility of a great oratorio. This 
solid choral edifice is one of the most 
salient passages in the work to which 
should be added the orchestral interlude 
mentioned above, the Funeral March, 
the chorus of the pleading townspeople, 
the Commander’s solo in the form of a 
cavalier song, and Maria’s long aria 
which occupies thirteen pages in the 
piano score. 


Bells an Innovation 

Strauss has always had a_ penchant 
for bell sounds, but in this opera where 
they play an important part in the 
development of the climax, it was not 
mere clever instrumental juggling for 
the sake of superficial effect. The bells 
sounded the note of transition from 
despair to hope, from the funeral march 
of the opening to the exultant Jubilate 
of the close. These bells represented an 
important technical innovation developed 
expressly for this work. Five in number, 
they were played from a keyboard, the 
deep C bell having a tone found only 
in the bells of the Cologne Cathedral 
and the Kremlin. 

The Munich production under the 
direction of Clemens Krauss had as its 
two principal soloists, Viorica Ursuleac 
as Maria, and Hans Hotter, the excep- 
tionally endowed baritone of the Ham- 
burg State Opera, as the Commander. 


This young singer combines im his per 
son the triple graces of voice, many 
beauty, and histrionic gifts that « 
all his roles with the fire of realism amd 
passion untinged by sentimentality om 
theatrical conventions of any kind. He 
is on the threshold of a very promising 
career, but even in these initial stapes 
the manifest sincerity of his artistic 
aims bring forth fruits of the spirit that 
are frequently denied to the great with 
a long record of ripening experience 
Ursuleac had a vocally taxing réle and 
sang it with the authoritative touch of 
the unusually sensitive and imteliigemt 
artist. There is no other soprano @ 
Germany who could have dome 
well, but the opera is so p 
meaty possibilities for a i 
baritone and soprano of vorreous tome 
and power that there was prohabily mot 
an American in the audience who did 
not thrill at the mere anticipation 
someday hearing Tibbett and Flagstad 
immortalize its ecstacies 
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Demonstration Accorded Strauss 
Strauss received a tremendous owa- 
tion, the greatest he is said ever to hawe 
had on the occasion of a 
Apart from its beauty, it was the ethical 
atmosphere of the work, its simplicity 
and economy as well as the selection of 
an incident in the nation’s 
accentuate the “group” idea, that is ome 
of the cornerstones of the modern dis- 
(Continued on page 23 
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FIRST LUCERNE FESTIVAL IS CALLED A NEW SALZBURG 


(Continued from page 3) 
during the Lucerne rehearsals. 

The first Toscanini concert, which 
took place in the garden of Wagner's 
Villa in Triebschen, was one of the 
most brilliant events which the music 
world here has experienced. An illustri- 
ous audience, which included the Italian 
crown princess and a large Italian 
group, the two step-daughters of Rich- 
ard Wagner: Daniela Thode and Eva 
Chamberlain, famous artists like Bron- 
islaw Huberman, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Bruno Walter, Ernest Ansermet and 
many others, was present to enjoy the 
musical revelations. The concert was 
given on Aug. 25, the very day that 
Wagner married Cosima and completed 
‘Tristan’. The centre of the progran 
was Wagner’s ‘Siegried-Idyll’, whict 
the master composed out of elation over 
the birth of his only son and had per- 
formed for the first time in Triebschen 
in 1870 on Cosima’s birthday. Toscanini 
conducted the truly idyllic work with 
overwhelming clarity. A beaming sum- 
mer day and the wonderful landscape 
completed the superb musical painting 
in realistic fashion. The ‘Idyll’ was 
framed by Mozart’s G Minor Sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony, both of them interpreted by 
Toscanini with dramatic majesty. The 
Prelude to the third act of “Meister- 
singer’ and Rossini’s sparkling overture 
to ‘La Scala di Seta’ rounded out this 
ideal open-air program. The second 
concert, also sold out, brought Mendel 
ssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony and _ the 
Third Symphony of Brahms, Cherubini’s 
‘Anakreon’ Overture and the Prelude t 
the first act of ‘Meistersinger’, whic! 
was interpreted with Olympian jubila 
tion. The enthusiasm of the audiences 
at both concerts rose to Medite ranear 
temperatures, but the modest maestro 
diverted most of the applause to his 
brilliant orchestra. 


Walter and Mengelberg Hailed 
After Toscanini’s triumphs it was a 


difficult task for the conductors of the 
closing two concerts to hold their own, 


but both Bruno Walter and Willem 
Mengelberg succeeded in arousing the 
public’s enthusiasm with well-chosen 


programs and excellent interpretations 
Bruno Walter’s piece de résistance was 
Schubert’s great C Major Symphony 
which he filled with that Viennese grac 
and temperamental elegance which are 
a specialty of his. He preceded it with 
a brilliant performance of Weber's 
‘Euryanthe’ Overture and several espe- 
cially well-interpreted fragments from 
‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Tristan’. Walter’s 
quiet and yet winning way of conduct- 
ing won him, as usual, the favor of his 


hearers. Willem Mengelberg offered 
masterly performances of Brahms’s 
First Symphony and of Schubert's 
‘Unfinished’. With Liszt’s ‘Les Pré- 


ludes’ the Amsterdam maestro, who be- 
gan his musical career in Lucerne in 
1892 as city conductor, brought the fes- 
tival weeks to a brilliant close 

On the evening of Aug. 19, before the 
orchestral concert conducted by Fritz 
Busch began, the square in front of 
the Lucerne Kunsthaus, situated at an 
idylic spot between the lake and the 
steep, towering mountains, made a pic 
ture like that which one saw at Salz 
burg in 1936 and 1937 in front of the 





The photograph of Richard Strauss on the front 
cover is by Scherl, courtesy of the German Rail- 
reads Information Office. 
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an imposing parade 
bserved by groups 
I Iled each 
several “celebrities” 
Toscanini aroused 


his occasion still 
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-ert-goer, but from the 
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well-known par 
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up the rest of 

nbolized the creation 


usi al center 


ss of the Busch cor 
the eager ex 
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conductor 


ereeted 


AMOWT 


ved seli omce more a far-sighted 
eader, and stimulated his orchestra t 
i vigorous, natural performance of Bee 
thoven’s gmont’ Overture i Fifth 
Symy y. This is doubly significant 
n view of the fa t Busch had only 
few 1 rsals his disposal and had 

c sh a tormidable educational 

sk wit $s orchestra, which was com- 
pose f th st diverse elements 
Nothing else than masterly was the 


manner m which 





Fritz Busch 





accompanied the 
meerto. which was 


Dusolina Giannini. with 
Michael Raucheisen, Her 
Accompanist for a Re- 


cital in Lucerne 


Left, Adolf Busch 


The Wagner Villa, Triebschen, Setting for 
a Concert Conducted by Arturo Toscanini 


Jean Schneider 
Arturo Toscanini Conducting the Lucerne Festival Orchestra in Front of the Wagner Villa 


interpreted by his brother Adolf Busch 
in lofty fashion. Adolf Busch’s mas- 
tery of this concerto is so well known 
that it does not need further praise here; 
the noble, natural manner of his per 
formance aroused fresh astonishment 
ind admiration. The audience, which 
filled the large concert hall to the last 
inch, was wild with enthusiasm. 

Of the concerts which opened the fes 
trval weeks, mention should be made of 


1 very felicitous song and aria recital 
by Dusolina Giannini, with Michael 
Raucheisen as accompanist; a sonata 


evening with Rudolf Serkin and Adolf 
Busch; and an orchestral concert con- 
ducted by Count Gilbert Gravina, a 
great grand-son of Liszt, with the mas- 
ter ’cellist Emanuel Feuermann as solo- 
ist. These few examples give an idea 
| the intensity and importance of the 
Lucerne festival weeks, which have al 
ready become a musical factor of first- 
rank importance in the short period of 
their existence 

The success of the first festival did 
not find the active Comité, led by 
Stadtprasident Zimmerli, napping. Even 
now great plans are being made for 
1939. Toscanini has already agreed to 
conduct several concerts. At present 


the construction of a _ Festspielhaus, 
probably near Triebschen, is being dis- 
cussed. A dramatic performance, prob- 
ably of Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell’, and a 
series of opera performances are also 
planned for next year. After the bril- 
liant success of the first year, one can 
rest secure over the future of the 
Lucerne music festival weeks. A new 
Salzburg has arisen in Switzerland. 





Gilman’s Program Notes to Be Issued 
in Braille 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York has been notified by Gen. 
Robert C. Davis, executive director of 
the New York Red Cross Chapter, that 
its Braille service has begun transcrip- 
tion of a book of Lawrence Gilman’s 
selected program notes to aid sightless 
listeners of the orchestra’s concerts. 
Numerous requests for such a book had 
been received. Mrs. Donald M. Forgan, 
volunteer director of the chapter’s 
Braille service, offered its facilities to 
transcribe, print and bind the program 
notes. The book will comprise 100 
Brailled pages, produced from plates 
by chapter volunteers who plan to issue 
the volume this autumn. Distribution 


will be made through the chapter, the 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
through public libraries. 


Society, and 





The Kunsthaus in Lucerne, Where Festival Concerts Were Held in the Square 
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Second Annual Festival Held at Silvermine 


(Continued from page 3) 
brought into the district back of Nor- 
walk a legion of visitors daily. 

Some 5,000 of these were welcomed 
at the first evening concert on Aug. 18 
by John Vassos, president of the Guild, 
and by Mrs. Simpson Chandler, presi- 
dent of the Festival Association. In the 
presence of the audience, Mrs. Chandler 
presented to Ina Gershefski of Bridge- 
port the $300 prize awarded her in the 
festival’s competition for a symphonic 
work based on a New England subject 
by a New England composer under 3 
years of age. Edwin Gersheiski, her 
husband, also was introduced from on 
the platform as the winner of honor- 
able mention in the same contest. The 
prize work, an overture called ‘At New- 
gate’, was performed as an addition to 
the program. 

The festival orchestra was the en- 
semble of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, which had finished its New 
York Stadium series only the night be- 
fore it reported at Silvermine for the 
first concert of the festival there. The 
conductors were Eugene Ormandy " 
the first and final nights, José Iturbi on 
the second night, and Quinto Maganini 
at a junior concert on the morning ol 
Saturday, Aug. 20. There were soloists 
at each of the evening orchestral pro- 
grams. The final 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was per- 
formed, enlisted the services of a chorus 
of about 500 voices, drawn from Con- 
necticut choirs and choral bodies and 
augmented by singers from the New 
York Schola Cantorum. 

Roth Quartet Participates 

Chamber music alternated with or- 
chestral in the series of concerts, the 
Roth Quartet presenting programs 
the mornings of Aug. 18 and 19. On 
Sunday morning, Aug. 20, an Interma- 
tional Praise Service on the festiwa 
grounds, with Rev. Victor M. Rhein c 
Norwalk as presiding minister, was at- 
tended by 4,000. Altogether, the fes- 
tival program represented a generous 
expansion as compared to the single or- 
chestral concert of the festival of last 
year. Organized on a membership ba 
the festival association was able to pr 
vide audiences of as high as 2,000 for its 
chamber music programs. With the 
weather favorable it was practically as 
sured against loss. 

In opening the festival on Thursday 
morning the Roth players devoted their 
familiar art to Haydn’s Quartet in D, 
Op. 76, No. 5; Debussy’s only quartet 
and that of Schumann in A Minor. At 
their second appearance on Friday they 
played quartets by Mozart, Dohnanyi 


concert, at whucl 
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Behrens 


The Orchestra Shed at Silvermine, Where the Music Came to the Audiences Across a Lagoon 


hms. Lectures on music were 
| ‘h irles ( y’¢ ‘on 


Ormandy’s program for the first 
tral concert | with Bee 
eonore’ Overture, and 
ns Fourth Symphony 


eran 





several W ver excerpts: The intro 
nm to the third act of ‘Lohengrin’, 
n’s Farewell and the fire music 
Walkure’ and parts of the third 
{ ‘“Meistersinger.” David Blair 
skey samg the solo part of the 
rewell Although almost no oppor 
ty for rehearsal was aftorded, the 
lel pl Orchestra conductor con 
nted to play, also, Mrs. Gershefski’s 
erture. As pertormed, the music had 
tather Italianate, if also mildly Rus- 
Savor, erring on the side of the 
iimental rather than the hard-edged 
the raucously modern. It is built 
und a program having to do with the 
ape of a prisomer from an early 
mnecticut jail 
Mr. Iturbi, conducting on the second 


also appeared as soloist in Gersh- 
Blue’, leading the 


: 
Rhapsody im 


orchestra from the keyboard whenever 
either or both of his hands happened to 
be free. There was another if less promi 
nent soloist in the Sibelius ‘Swan ot 
[uonela’, Michael Nazzi being called 
upon to bow for his admirable playing 
of the English horn part. The program 
embraced also Mendelssohn’s ‘Ruy Blas’ 
Overture, Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Sym 
phony, the Sibelius ‘Finlandia’ and the 
Ravel ‘Bolero.’ In Mr. Maganini’s pro 
gram for the Junior Concert on Satur 
day, were incorporated works by Daniel 
Gregory Mason, Pierné, Grieg, Debussy, 
Wagner, Pillois, Saint-Saéns and the 
conductor 


Ends With Ninth Symphony 


Soloists for the Ninth Symphony en 
Sunday night were Rosa Tentoni, Anna 
Kaskas, Edouard Grobe and Chase 
Baromeo. Mr. Ormandy conducted and 
the chorus sang with good effect, al- 
though the amplification seemed much 
less full than at the earlier concerts. 
The only other music of the final pro 
gram was Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn, which preceded the 





Eugene Ormandy Rehearses the Festival Prize-winning Work with José Hturbi, a Festival Mrs. 


Gershefsti 
Gershefsti 


the Composer, Ina 


and Fler Husband 


Edwin Conductor and Soloist 


Chandler, Chairman of 


Alma Simpson John Vassos, President 
of the Silvermine Artists 


the Festival Guild 


symphony. The music of these concerts 
reached the audience across a lagoon, 
the players’ shed having been built 
among trees on the far side. Not the 
least of the good points of the festival 
was the success of the methods used to 
eliminate mosquitoes. Last year’s cricket 
and katydid choir again provided a 
naturalistic ostinato. 


VAN VACTOR IS AWARDED 
PHILHARMONIC’S PRIZE 





His Symphony in D Wins Composers’ 


Award of $1,000 — Honorable 
Mention to Mark Wessel 

The Philharmonic-Symphony _ So- 
ciety of New York announced on Sept. 
12 that its prize of $1,000 for a major 
symphonic work in the 1937-38 Ameri- 
can Composers’ Awards has been won 
by David Van Vactor for his Symphony 
in D. Mark Wessel’s Symphonic Poem, 
‘The King of Babylon’, was given honor- 
able mention. Judges were Noel Straus, 
a music critic of the New York Times, 
Lee Orean Smith of Carl Fischer, Inc., 
and the conductor, Alexander Smallens. 

Mr. Van Vactor was born in Ply- 
mouth, Ind., in 1906. He received his 
Bachelor of Music degree from North- 
western University. He studied flute 
and composition in Vienna for a year 
and in 1931 became a member of the 
Chicago Symphony. Other works by 
Mr. Van Vactor have been performed 
by the Chicago Symphony, the Ro 
chester Philharmonic and the National 
Symphony. 

Mr. Wessel was born in Coldwater, 
Mich., in 1894. He also received his 
music degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity and was a pupil of Schonberg. 
\ pianist, he was formerly professor of 
theory and piano at Northwestern. 
Among his previous awards have been a 
Guggenheim Fellowship and a Pulitzer 
Scholarship. His works have been per- 
formed extensively both in America and 
abroad. 


— 
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BAYREUTH OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY OF 


(Continued from page 3) 


intensive and ever-increasing Wagner 
cult in and outside of Germany, as well 
as through a gradual, but clearly per- 
ceptible deterioration in the quality of 
its offerings. While there is no deny- 
ing that the atmosphere and historical 
associations of Bayreuth give the per- 
formances there a sentimental interest 
not found elsewhere, yet it might be 
wise for all those who take the Bayreuth 
doctrine and worship seriously to con- 
sider that in too frequent celebrations 
lies an aesthetic risk that the Bayreuth 
of today with all its cluttering fustian 
of nationalism, is in no position to as- 
sume. 


Settings Are Noteworthy 


Che soloists with the exception of the 
French soprano, Germaine Lubin, were 
the same as last year, and the three 
conductors, Karl Elmendorff, Franz von 
Hoesslin, and Heinz Tietjen have had 
long experience with these performances 
and the special acoustics of the Fest- 
spielhaus. Each, however, has his limi- 
tations and no one of the three was able 
to attain a niveau equal to the perfect 
certainty of execution of the artists, to 
Preetorious’s noble conception of beauty 
as exemplified in his very notable stage 
settings, or to the inspirational and 
technical brilliance of Tietjen, the stage 
director. This deafness to conductorial 
weakness is one of Bayreuth’s pleasant 
vices but ii Salzburg 
Meistersinger’ did not prove a curative 
object lesson, the condition is chronic 
and is past human What he ac- 
complished there with second rate sing- 
rehearsals and a stage ap- 
paratus far inferior in every respect to 
Bayreuth, was nothing short of an 
artistic miracle. 

Furtwangler seems to have given up 
the struggle to merge his personality 
and will with the aims and administra- 
tive apparatus of Bayreuth, and there 
is no other native talent of his calibre 
upon which to draw. It is not known 
whether Furtwangler was considered for 
this year’s festival but at all events, the 
appeal of conducting in Salzburg for the 
first time apparently meant a great deal 
to him, although if the truth were told, 
the almost total lack of an international 
public at Salzburg must have proved a 
bitter disappointment to his quite com- 
prehensible ambitions. 

In this respect, Bayreuth fared much 
better than Salzburg and was a very 
close second to Munich, which makes it 
a further matter of regret that the 
musical side of the performances did 
not have the quality of glamorous 
beauty that is so frequently found in the 
routine, and less advertised, perform- 
ances of the State Opera in Berlin. 


Furtw angier s 
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‘Tristan’ Replaces ‘Lohengrin’ 


‘ 


‘Tristan’ replaced the successful 
‘Lohengrin’ of the past festivals, 
which now graces the boards of Berlin’s 


State I performance, on 


very 
two 


Opera Phis 
which Tietjen and Preetorious lavished 
much thought and care further 
development of the restaged ‘Tristan’ 
in Berlin that made its first public bow 
during the German Art Week in Paris 
last September, and contained many 
beautiful touches that will undoubtedly 
take the edge off the Berlin perform- 
Preetori 


Variation or those 


was a 


uss new stage sets, a 


ance 
> 1: 
2€TiIn, were cast 
on a larger more 
marked tendency to revert to an older 
type of stage setting of the purely pic- 
torial order. In the first scene, he set 


scale and showed a 
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AGNER’S BIRTH 





The Preetorious Setting for the 


costumes ranging from deep purple to 
reddish brown against the steel blue 
of sky and sea and coats of mail. In 
the second, the moonlight covered the 
shimmering foliage with a delicate veil 
of luminous dust, and in the third, the 
autumn tints of falling leaves dominated 
costumes and lighting in an_ infinite 
variety of nuances. 

It was in this third act, in fact, that 
Tietjen’s latest innovation in the ap- 
plication of lighting effects scored its 
greatest triumph. As Isolde slowly sank 
to the ground at the close of the Lie- 
bestod, the lights were gradually low 
ered until as the last note died away 
in the orchestra, complete darkness cov- 
ered the stage. The effect was magical, 
so much so in fact that it seemed un- 
believable that the idea had never oc- 
curred to anyone before. ‘Tietjen also 
introduced movement and gesture into 
the latter half of the duet in the second 
act and provided another surprise for 
the conservatives who have always con- 
tended that anything but the most per- 
fect repose would detract from the 
music. Far from doing so, it seemed 
to heighten it by giving the singers 
greater freedom, an experiment that 
Tietjen first tried out in Berlin when 
he had the first half of the duet sung 
standing. With this one exception, the 
action throughout was more intensive 
and economical than in his Berlin per- 
formance and he even ventured several 
times to place the singers in the direct 
forefront of the stage, which represents 
an entirely new departure in German 
stage direction and is indicative of the 
increasing Italian influence that is re 
sulting from the close co-operation be- 
tween the two countries in all fields of 
music. 

Max Lorenz 


made his début in the 


Second Act of 'Gétterdammerung’, 


Ludwig Hofmann as Hagen 


role of Tristan and did an extremely 
noteworthy piece of work. At the sec- 
ond performance, Carl Hartmann and 
Marta Fuchs, the two stars of the Paris 
performance, replaced Lorenz and 
Leider, and Fuchs especially was a 
revelation, even to those familiar with 


Weirich 
with Frida Leider as Briinnhilde, Jaro Prohaska as Gunther and 


her work in Berlin and Dresden. The 
role both emotionally and vocally, is 
clearly suited to her and in it the voice 
showed no indication of the hard quality 
that sometimes mars her best efforts 
‘Parsifal’ was to have been sung by 
(Continued on page 27) 


Wagner Music-Dramas and Italian Works 


Included in Zurich’s Festival of Opera 


Address by Wagner’s Grandson 
Precedes Performance of ‘The 
Ring’—‘Traviata’, ‘Otello’ and 
‘Aida’ Given — Furtwiangler 
Conducts ‘Fidelio’ Twice 


ZURICH, Sept. 1. 


HE Festival of Opera of the 

Zurich Stadttheater which began 
on May 28 with the premiere of Hinde- 
mith’s ‘Mathis der Maler’, and lasted 
until June 19, also included a ‘Ring’ 
cycle with guest artists from Bayreuth, 
two performances of ‘Fidelio’ conducted 
by Furtwangler, one of ‘Carmen’ with 
Dusolina Giannini in the title role, and 
a performance of ‘Forza del Destino’. 
The festival concluded with an Italian 
stagione. 

Shortly after the ‘Mathis’ premiére 
a noteworthy address of introduction to 
the festival was delivered by Dr. Franz 
W. Beidler, Richard Wagner’s oldest 


grandson, who lives in Zurich. He is 
the son of Wagner’s daughter Isolde, 


who married the Bayreuth Kapellmeis- 
ter Beidler, a native of Switzerland. 
Dr. Beidler does not belong to the 
Bayreuth circle. What he had to say in 
his lecture about the Zurich Wagner 


tradition and festivals new and 
original and often very bold. He called 
attention to the revolutionary aspect of 
Wagner’s work and made the point that 
a festival should have something 
new to offer, like Hindemith’s opera. 
Furthermore, it should have something 
greater in view than the attraction of 
a moneyed snobocracy. The address 
was a credit not only to Dr. Beidler, 
but also to Schmid-Bloss, manager of 
the Zurich Stadttheater, who had made 
the necessary arrangements for it. 


was 


also 


Denzler Conducts ‘The Ring’ 

This was followed by a ‘Ring’ cycle 
with guest artists from Bayreuth. The 
stage-management was in the hands of 
Schmid-Bloss and Hans Zimmermann 
Robert F. Denzler was the conductor 
There were four finished performances, 
which both from a 


were outstanding 
scenic and a musical point of view 


Roman Clemens had laid them out im 
pressively and in good taste. The or- 
chestra also played remarkably well 
Among the Swiss singers there were 
especially distinguished performances by 
Stig Emmerich, a splendid Hagen; the 


guest tenor, Max Hirzel, and Judith 
Hellwig. Max Lorenz, the contralto 


Se 


(Continued on page 27) 

















Dear Musical America: 


When is a conductor a _ violinist? 
And when is a composer a ’cellist ? Two 
cases of mistaken identity have recently 
been pointed out to me, and I believe 
that you would want to hear about them, 
although local newspapers in the city 
where they occurred gave them a miss, 
quite properly for the dignity of the 
undertaking concerned. Both little con- 
tretemps happened in the same evening, 
during the first concert of the National 
Symphony’s Watergate summer series 
in Washington, D. C. Hans Kindler, 
who was conducting, was introducing 
two new works: ‘Procession of the 
Royal Scot Guards’ by Armand Balen- 
donck, and a tone poem, ‘Enchantment’, 
by John Alden Finckel, a member of 
the ‘cello section. Finckel’s composition 
was played first and in order to give 
the composer a chance to hear the work, 
Kindler excused him from his duties 
and let him sit in the audience. Evi- 
dently spell-bound by the happy event, 
Finckel didn’t return to his chair after 
the piece was finished, but remained 
in the outer reaches during the Balen- 
donck piece, which immediately followed 
Then, struck with a returning sense 
of responsibility, he hurried back up the 
ramp between the shore and the floating 
shell, had a great deal of trouble getting 
the door to the stage unlatched, and 
finally ran out on the platform. Instead 
of taking his seat, he dashed over to 
shake hands with Kindler in a fever of 
gratitude for the performance. Kindler, 
meantime, was making an effort to pick 
Balendonck out of the huge audience and 
give him the bow he deserved. When 
Finckel arrived by his side, Kindler 
shook his hand, and the audience clapped, 
possibly believing that it was Balen- 
donck who was being honored, possibly 
recognizing Finckel, possibly not know- 
ing what it was all about. Mr. Finckel, 
having missed his own chance for glory 
and unwittingly snatched Balendonck’s, 
subsided beatifically in his seat among 
the other ‘cellists. All the while Balen- 
donck was standing, decidedly out of 
the limelight, uneasily taking the bow 
he had earned, unnoticed by most of the 
audience, who had attention fixed firmly 
on the stage. In fact, the cruelest cut 
of all was Mr. Balendonck’s portion. 
Seeing him stand there, some _ well- 
meaning patrons behind him called out 
imperatively: “Sit down in front!” 

A sequel brought Mr. Balendonck 
justice, for he came back as guest con- 
ductor a few weeks later, played two of 
his own works, and reaped his share 
of the applause. 

The comedy of errors on the first 


his. 
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night began even earlier, when cere- 
monious account was taken of the build- 
ing of the new shell by the WPA. Off- 
cials of the government projects were 
on hand to make speeches, and to one of 
them was delegated the introduction of 
the orchestra and its conductor. He 
got along. very well until the crucial 
moment came to present Mr. Kindler, 
when his throat contracted, his memory 
failed him, he strove desperately to 
find a way out of his dilemma, and came 
forth with the words: “I wish to pre- 
sent to you that distinguished conductor, 
Dr.—er—Dr.—Fritz Kreisler !” 
a 

The musical question-and-answer busi- 
ness is after us with a vim. It’s even 
getting into print now. If you have the 
type of mind that delights in testing 
your wits and your store of information, 
you'll have fun with ‘The Music Quiz’, 
the new book published by Stackpole 
Sons, and got together with no small 
amount of labor and research, I imagine, 
by H. L. Ripperger and Gladys Burch. 
| have had a sly peep through the proofs 
and it seems to me they have ranged far 
and wide to get their material. Even 
“swing” terminology and information is 
there, let it be whispered—in fact the 
first question in the book has to do with 
that slightly unorthodox (to my readers, 
[ hope) preoccupation. What you have 
to do is pick the correct answer out of 
several choices given you. Here’s the 
first question : 


In swing music language a “cornfed” 
musician is: 

l. one who eats between each set; 
2. one who worked himself up by his 


bootstraps; 3. a symphony trained 
musician, 
Never breathe it, but a “symphony 


trained” musician of my acquaintance 
guessed the first of these answers! 
You'll find much more serious grist 
for your puzzled-minded consumption, 
however. How do you like this one? 
Music historians differ as to who 
made the first violin, but according to 
H. W. Schwartz in his ‘The story of 
Musical Instruments’ it was: 
1. Gasparo da Solo; 2. Caspar Tief- 
fenbriicker; 3. Andrea Amati; 4. Ger 
onimo Amati; Niccolo Amati. 
And anecdotal ones too. Witness: 
The story goes that after a certain 
event, Michael Balfe, the Irish com- 
poser, never went to bed in a strange 
room without examing the closet be- 
cause: 
1. a flying lizard once assaulted him; 
2. a thrifty landlady had hidden a 
corpse in a closet; 3. violins once 
marched from a closet as he slept. 


Just to ease your curiosity, No. 2 is 
the correct answer to that one. Poor, 
haunted Balfe! But I won't tell on the 
first violin-maker. 

The sort of question where the choices 
of answer are something entirely irrele- 
vant, incompetent and immaterial rather 
amused me. If you had to answer a 
question pertaining to the French na- 
tional anthem and you had a choice of 
bordelaise, marseillaise and _ bouilla- 
baisse, wouldn’t you laugh? I did. May- 
be it’s my somewhat frivolous summer 
sense of humor, but that tickled me. 

Whether one learns anything from 
these quizzes (remember the contention 
for cross-word puzzles, that they en- 


larged one’s vocabulary?), they cer- 
tainly are popular nowadays. What 
next © 


* * * 


An amused and amusing visitor to 
this country during the past month has 
been Leo Slezak, well remembered and 
well beloved tenor of the Metropolitan 
in the days before the war. Musical 
people who are in the habit of patroniz- 


ing the German and Viennese movie 
houses scattered about in New York 
have seen him frequently on the screen; 
in fact, he has made seventy-two pic- 
tures, many of which have come across 
the seas. He was noted for his wit and 
sly humor in the old days, and these 
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her place at the 39th Street switchboard, 
with rapture. 

“Putzi, Putzi, you haven't changed a 
bit,” he trumpeted. “But then, nothing 
has changed here.” 

In Carnegie Hall, he plumped himself 
down in the front row and looked at 





No. 49 








"Elmer, That's Carrying This ‘Swing’ Business a Bit Too Far!" 


qualities have carried over and become 
even more robust in his film career. 

Amused is perhaps a mild term for the 
vast entertainment which the equally 
vast Slezak derived from the changes 
in this country since he was here 
twenty-five years ago, reports one of 
my imps, who kept track of some of the 
tenor’s wanderings through the city. 
He was visiting his son, Walter, who 
is working hard at being “married to 
an angel” in the Broadway production, 
which his loving and proud father saw 
twice. The two were like boisterous, 
happy children in their reunion (with 
Leo’s wife fondly joining in) and they 
would even stop traffic to embrace 
ebulliently whenever their emotions 
overcame them. Most of the time was 
spent at Walter’s cottage in Westches- 
ter, where father and son reminisced 
and went fishing. So enamoured are 
they of the latter sport that they took 
some tackle to the lake in Central Park 
one day, but, for fear of running them 
afoul of the authorities, I won’t say that 
they used it—merely posed for pictures 
with rod and line. 

Leo was not very communicative to 
interviewers, because it “was purely a 
family visit.” However, he made a tour 
of a big newspaper plant, expressed 
wild enthusiasm for Jones Beach, went 
all over Radio City and ventured out 
to Coney Island. His six-foot-five fig- 
ure (only somewhat less in circumfer- 
ence) was often to be seen in the vicin- 
ity of one or another of the new sky- 
scrapers, at which he gaped with the 
astonishment of any tourist, taking 
thousands of pictures the while. 

Particularly touching were his visits 
to the Metropolitan Opera and Car- 
negie Hall, the more so because the 
echoes of his past triumphs as Otello 
and Lohengrin did not seem to haunt 
him in the least. He gleefully told anec- 
dotes of the old days to his party and 
the attendant who turned on all the 
lights for his particular benefit, poked 
his head into his former dressing room, 
and greeted Florence Morton, still in 


the stage where he had so often ap- 
peared. His wife didn’t remember much 
about that hall, because, as she said, 
she was always so nervous when Leo 
appeared there that she never knew 
where she was anyway. 

He talked mischievously about his two 
books, which have been published in 
German. In the first one, “My Com- 
plete Works”, he promised never to 
write another. The second one was en- 
titled “The Broken Promise’. In the 
preface, he explained that the publish- 
ers had promised him a seat in Valhalla 
between Schiller and Goethe, but he set- 
tled for a cash advance. He thought, 
however, that it would be fun to occupy 
that honored seat and then call up all 
the rival tenors and watch them burst 
with envy. 

Slezak sailed on Sept. 8, and began 
weeping at the idea of departure two 
days in advance, accompanied by Wal- 
ter and Mrs. Slezak. He promises that 
his next stunt will be imitations of Wal- 
ter. Walter, who believes himself in- 
hibited by early memories of his father’s 
greatness, can’t sing a note. The giant 
Czech tenor thinks this is very funny. 

* * * 

Personally, I don’t think the senior 
Slezak ought to have been permitted to 
go back to Vienna, even though he may 
be under contract for a seventy-third 
picture. Something ought to have been 
found wrong with his papers and he 
should have been deported to Hollywood 
and there required to take screen tests of 
a kind that could be strung together 
into the hit comedy of the year. To 
make you laugh, all Slezak has to do is 
to raise an eyebrow or tilt his hat. But 
he’s quite a virtuoso, too—just see him 
gargle a little May wine, submits your 
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RAVINIA FESTIVAL 
CLOSES IN CHICAGO 


Ormandy Conducts Symphony in 
Final Concerts of Season— 
Grant Park Series Ends 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—Chicago’s music 
in recent weeks has consisted solely of 
the closing concerts of the Ravinia Park 
festival and the appearance of a number 
of first-rank soloists in the nightly series 
at Grant Park. 

Eugene Ormandy opened his second 
and final week with the Chicago Sym- 
phony at Ravinia on Aug. 4, with an 
all-Wagner program which included the 
usual excerpts from ‘Tristan’, ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ and ‘The Ring’. An ex- 
ception was the ‘Invocation of Alberich’ 
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from ‘Rheingold’, rarely heard here. 
The individuality of the conductor’s 
style, characterized mainly by a search 
for effects of isolated beauty and color 
that sometimes weaken his conception of 
the whole, gave nevertheless great fresh- 
ness and vitality to the proceedings. At- 
tendance was large. 

The following night he led off with 
the ‘Academic Festival Overture’ of 
Brahms and continued with an interest- 
ing performance of the Beethoven Sev- 
enth Symphony. The evening gained 
excitement with the Strauss ‘Don Juan’, 
then came to an agreeable finish with 
the ‘Rosenkavalier’ waltzes and the 
Polka and Fugue from ‘Schwanda’. This 
earned for Mr. Ormandy and the un- 
excelled playing of the orchestra one of 
the loudest ovations of the summer. 

Felicitous material for Mr. Ormandy 
to deal with presented itself on Saturday 
night in the shape of the ‘Daphnis et 
Chloe’ suite of Ravel and the Second 
Symphony of Sibelius. Mr. Ormandy 
produced an admirable array of shades 
and nuances which have seldom found 
their equal in his other performances 
here. These works were prefaced by a 
sound account of the ‘“Tannhauser’ 
Overture and the ‘Venusberg’ music. 

Ormandy Wins Ovation 


The festival came to a close on Sun- 
day afternoon, Aug. 7, with a program 
in which the Dvorak ‘New World’ Sym- 
phony was moulded to special magnifi- 
cence by Mr. Ormandy’s baton. It was 
preceded by a Bach-Cailliet Prelude 
and Fugue in B Minor and succeeded 
by works by De Falla, Paganini and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. At the conclusion 
the audience broke out into cheers and 
such hearty and insistent clapping that 
Mr. Ormandy, as an encore, conducted 
‘The Ride of the Valkyries’. 

Meanwhile the extraordinary series 
at Grant Park offered such soloists 
as Albert Spalding, Moriz Rosenthal, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jessica Dragonette, 
Gladys Swarthout, Alec Templeton, 
John Charles Thomas, Edith Mason, 
Jean Tennyson, Vivian della Chiesa, 
Rudolph Ganz, Marion Claire and Fray 
and Braggiotti. The most notable 
events in the purely orchestral field 
were the concerts by the Chicago Sym- 
phony under the baton of its associate 
conductor, Hans Lange, who presented 
a Beethoven cycle including all of the 
symphonies except the Ninth. Dr. Stock 
is scheduled to conduct 300 picked mu- 
sicians in a post-season concert at the 
bandshell on Sept. 11. 





Mahler Conducts ‘The Bartered Bride’ 
in Concert Form 

Fritz Mahler conducted a _ concert 
performance of Smetana’s ‘The Bartered 
Bride’ at the Federal Music Theatre on 
Aug. 24. The Greenwich Orchestra, 
Federal chorus and soloists assisted. The 
work will be repeated in the same form, 
on Sept. 22. On July 18, Mr. Mahler 
also conducted the Federal Symphony 
in a Russian program which included 
excerpts from Glinka’s opera ‘A Life 
for the Czar’. 





Kennedy Completes Tour of California 
and the Northwest 

Steven Kennedy, baritone, recently 
returned from a concert tour of Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest after having 
appeared in recitals and concerts in 
Portland, Ore., Victoria, B. C.; Berke- 
ley, and Hollywood, Cal. He was solo- 
ist with the San Bernardino Symphony 
under James Guthrie, and with the 
Wheeling, Va., Symphony under Anto- 
nio Modarelli on Aug. 18. 








Camu, Reale, Rome 


A SCENE DESIGNER WORKS WITH ANTIQUITY 


Herbert Graf at the Theatre of the 20,000 of Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Where His Pro- 
ductions of ‘Aida’ and ‘Lohengrin’ Used the Original Roman Ruins as Part of the Stage Design 





MILWAUKEE OPENS 
TEMPLE OF MUSIC 


Emil Blatz Donates Shrine to 
City—Dragonette Sings on 
Dedicatory Program 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 10.—On Aug. 23 the 
$100,000 Temple of Music Bandshell in 
Washington Park was dedicated before 
an audience of 40,000 people. Follow- 
ing the singing of ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’, Don Griffin, director of the 
summer concerts, introduced Emil Blatz, 
the donor of the impressive shrine, who 
in a few words presented the Shell to 
the city and county. There was no mis- 
taking the fact that the gift was a most 
welcome one, for the hillside rang with 
the applause of the largest audience that 
had ever gathered together in Milwau- 
kee to hear music. The gift was ac- 
cepted by Mayor Daniel Hogan in a few 
well-chosen words, followed by short 
remarks by city and county officials. 





Prager Conducts 

The Wisconsin Symphony played un- 
der Sigfried Prager, and Jessica Drago- 
nette, soprano, was soloist. Miss Drago- 
nette’s program included arias, Lieder 
and works freom the standard concert 
literature, but her biggest hit was made 
in the simplest ballads. She captured 
everybody with the Brahms ‘Lullaby’ 
and the Schubert ‘Serenade’. 

Dr. Prager led music by Tchaikov- 
sky, Chabrier, Percy Grainger, Mosz- 
kowski and Lehar, and in addition Dr. 
Prager’s own composition, Prelude and 
Scherzo on Negro Spirituals, was con- 
ducted by Elwyn Owen, associate con- 
ductor. 

The Milwaukee Grand Opera Com- 
pany presented Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’ 
in the Shell on Aug. 16 with a number 
of guest artists headed by Richard Bo- 
nelli as the Count di Luna. The Opera 
was repeated on Aug. 18 at the Hum- 
boldt Park shell with the same cast. 
Lotte Lehmann, Metropolitan opera so- 
prano, was the guest star of the “music 
under the stars” series on Aug. 30 at 
Humboldt Park. Her program included 
Wagnerian excerpts and songs by 
Brahms and Richard Strauss. The Wis- 
consin Symphony was again led by Dr. 
Prager. 

On Sept. 1 the final concert of the 
summer series was given at the new 
Temple of Music in Washington Park 
with Helen Jepson as soloist and the 
Milwaukee Symphony playing under 





Jerzy Bojanowski. The soprano was 
heard in a number of popular airs from 
operas. The singer received an ovation. 
Mr. Bojanowski’s material was chosen 
from Beethoven, Glazunoff, Rybicki, 
Victor Herbert, Richard Strauss, Bizet, 
Mascagni and Saint-Saéns. Rybicki’s 
‘Polish Dance Suite’ was played for the 
first time in America. 

More than 400 delegates attended the 
twenty-third convention of Sigma Alpha 
Iota, professional music sorority which 
opened on Aug. 27. Musical events in- 
cluded a vesper musical Sunday after- 
noon by Ruth Ledford, organist; Betty 
Harries, violinist; Helen Prichard, 
harpist; Virginia Auyer, contralto, and 
a vocal trio, Mabel Mickelberg, Caroline 
Benson, and Henriette Ringelberg. Re- 
citals were given by Anne Mundy, pian- 
ist from St. Paul, and Josephine An- 
toine of the Metropolitan Opera. Wino- 
gene Hewitt Kirchner of Milwaukee, 
was Miss Antoine’s accompanist. 

ANNA R. RosBINsoNn 





Alexander Harsanyi to Go to Hungary 
on Fellowship 

Alexander Harsanyi, young violinist 
who made his New York debut in 1936, 
will go to Hungary in October on a 
fellowship from the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. Immediately before sailing, he 
will play a concert in the Town Hall, on 
Oct. 13. The violinist is American born 
of Hungarian parentage, and was a fel- 
lowship pupil in the Juilliard Graduate 
School. He will give concerts in Buda- 
pest and Rome during his European 
stay. 





Russell Horton Again Sings at 
Redlands Bowl 

Los ANGELEs, Sept. 10.—Russell Hor- 
ton, tenor, returned to the Redlands 
Bowl during the summer for a concert 
appearance and is again engaged in 
motion picture work. Mr. Horton re- 
cently made a concert tour through 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Mis- 
souri, during which he made eleven 
appearances in San Diego, Riverside, 
Redlands, Los Angeles. He also sang 
in oratorios with the Los Angeles Ora- 
torio Society, at the Glendale Festival, 
and with the Santa Barbara Choral 
Union. 





POSITION WANTED: Thoroughly expe- 
rienced secretary, young college oie 
ate, wishes position in which her musical 
education and background can be used. 
Highest recommendations. Address Box 
915, care of Musical America, 113 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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STEEL PIER OPERA 
GIVEN IN ENGLISH 


‘Pagliacci’, ‘La Serva Padrona,’ 
‘Faust’ and ‘Lucia’ Are 
Among Works Sung 


ATLANTIC City, Sept. 10.—The Steel 
Pier Opera Company, Jules Falk, direc- 
tor, gave a varied repertoire of works in 
English during August and the first days 
of September. On Sept. 1 and 2 Per- 
golesi’s ‘La Serva Padrona’ and ‘Pagli- 
acci’ was given with Aroldo Lindi sing- 
ing Canio; Alfredo Chigi, Tonio; Jo- 
sepha Chekova, soprano, Nedda in the 
latter and the role of Zerbina in ‘La 
Serva Padrona’. James Montgomery 
sang Beppe in ‘Pagliacci’ and Scapin in 
‘La Serva Padrona’. Edward Rhein was 
the Silvio of ‘Pagliacci’ and Doctor 
Pandolfo in the other opera. 

On Aug. 25 and 26 Gounod’s ‘Faust’ 
was given, with Mme. Chekova as Mar- 
guerite, Harald Hansen, as Faust, Har- 
old Kravitt, Mephistopheles. Henri El- 
kan conducted. Smetana’s ‘The Bartered 
Bride’ was sung on Aug. 18 and 19. 


‘Tales of Hoffmann’ Sung 


In Offenbach’s ‘The Tales of Hoff- 
mann’ on Aug 11 and 12, the principals 
included Tilly Barmuch as Giulietta and 
Antonio; Mari Barova as Nicklausse; 
Laura Reade as Olympia; Joseph Wet- 
zel as the poet Hoffmann; James Mont- 
gomery as Spalanzani; Edward Rhein 
as Coppelius, Dappertutto, and Dr. Mir- 
acle. Mr. Elkan conducted. 


Donizetti’s ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ 


on Aug 4 and 5 included Emily Mic- 


kunas, coloratura soprano, as Lucia; Mr. 
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Hansen as Sir Edgar; Mr. Chigi as 
Lord Ashton; Lloyd Harris as Ray- 
mond. The performance was again 
under Mr. Elkan’s baton. All of the 
operas were sung in English. ‘Il Trova- 
tore’ was given on Sept. 8 and 9. 





A. G. M. A. SIGNS CONTRACT 
WITH SAN CARLO OPERA 





Provides That Only Members of the 
A.G.M.A. May Sing as Choristers 
—Minimum Wages Set 

The American Guild of Musical Art- 
ists, Inc., announced on Aug. 24 that 
it had signed a contract covering the 
chorus singers working for Fortune 
Gallo’s San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Inc. The contract provides that 
only members of AGMA may sing as 
choristers with the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company and sets minimum 
wages and working conditions for the 
chorus. This chorus contract supple- 
ments a contract covering solo singers, 
stage directors and ballet dancers which 
has been in force between AGMA and 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
for the past year. 


San Francisco Opera Also Signs 


Leo Fischer, executive secretary, has 
announced from Los Angeles the sign- 
ing of a contract covering solo singers, 
stage directors, ballet dancers and chor- 
isters with the San Francisco Opera 
Company. The signing of the San Fran- 
cisco contract leaves only the Chicago 
City Opera Company unsigned with 
AGMA, and negotiations with this com- 
pany are now in progress. 

To protect its jurisdiction in the con- 
flict which has arisen since the expul- 
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Szombati 


A TENOR'S DAUGHTER IS MARRIED 
Rina Gigli, Daughter of Beniamino Gigli, After Her Marriage to Dr. Benedetto Lorenzelli at 
St. Peter's, Rome. The Tenor and Mrs. Gigli Stand Behind the Bride and Groom, to the Right 


sion of the Choral Alliance from the 
A. F. of L., AGMA has made agree- 
ments with Alfredo Salmaggi’s Hippo- 
drome Opera Company, the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera Company, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and others, 
providing for the exclusive employment 
of AGMA choristers after the expira- 
tion of contracts now in force between 
these companies and the Grand Opera 
Choral Alliance 


Dr. Leo Schrader to Give Course at 
Yale School of Music 

New Haven, Sept. 10—The Yale 
School of Music announces that in ad 
dition to courses in the history, litera 
ture, theory and practise of music, one 
in musicology will be given by Dr. Leo 
Schrader, formerly of the University of 
Bonn. Courses will lead to the degrees 
of Master of Music and Bachelor of 
Music. 
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Very great charm of voice and style. . 
preter Miss ARKANDY revealed the full possession of temperament which 
gave her singing a special and distinctive interest. 


SUNDAY TIMES: Really beautiful quality .. . 


KATHERINE ARKANDY 


Coloratura Soprano 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE COVENT GARDEN 


"QUEEN OF THE NIGHT" (Magic Flute) 
"SUZANNA" (Marriage of Figaro) 

| "BLONDE" (Seraglio) . 
| under BRUNO WALTER 


| and other Roles under famous Conductors 


THE TIMES: The voice is fresh and above all is absolutely in tune . . . 


That great young singer Miss ARKANDY sang her im- 
portant aria so beautifully that one instinctively thought of the Juliets of the 


Represented by: 


HAROLD HOLT, 3 Clifford Street, London, W.L, England 
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Flagstad’s Accompanist Makes 
Debut in New Role at Con- 
cert with Soprano 
San Francisco, Sept. 10.—Two con- 
certs drew capacity audiences to the 
Exposition Auritorium the last week- 
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McARTHUR CONDUCTS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


end in August. On the 29th, Kirsten 
Flagstad was soloist in an all-Wagner 
program which introduced her accom- 
panist, Edwin McArthur, in the role of 
conductor. Three nights later the Fed- 
eral Music Project gave the first of a 
series of dime symphony concerts. 
Originally announced as an all-aria 
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program with no orchestral works other 
than the accompaniments, the Flagstad 
program finally embraced six arias and 
six orchestral selections. It was learned 
that the program was so arranged at 
Mme. Flagstad’s imsistence for the pur- 
pose of giving Mr. McArthur, who has 
long served her as accompanist, an op- 
portunity to make his American debut 
as a conductor. That he was favorably 
received obviously pleased Mme. Flag- 
stac. 

Senta’s Ballade’ from ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’, ‘Elizabeth’s Prayer’ and 
‘Dich teure Halle’ from ‘“Tannhauser’ ; 
‘Elsa’s Dream’ from ‘Lohengrin’, Sieg- 
linde’s aria ‘Du bist der Lenz’, and the 
‘Liebestod” were Mme. Flagstad’s of- 
ferings and for them Mr. McArthur 
supplied excellent accompaniments. Mr. 
McArthur led the members of the San 
Francisco Symphony in the Overtures 
to “The Flying Dutchman’ and “Tann- 
hauser’, “Wotan’s Farewell’ and _ the 
‘Magic Fire Music’ from ‘Walkire’, the 
Preludes to the first and third acts of 
‘Lohengrin’ and the Prelude to ‘Tris- 
tan’. The results indicated Mr. McAr- 
thur has a talent for conducting, and 
members of the orchestra were the first 
to admit it—which is a high compli- 
Audience and press reaction were 
also favorable. 

; Everybody’s 
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Symphony Concerts” 
irew literally everybody. For those who 


ad mever heard the ‘“Tannhauser’ 
March and Chorus, the Tchaikovsky 
Fifth and Ravel’s ‘Bolero’ (if there such 
be), no doubt had an exciting tonal ad- 
venture—especially in the ‘Tannhauser’, 


which the 


Federal chorus did some 
excellent work. 


Antonia Brico Conducts 


Brico conducted and intro- 
Bach Concerto for three 
pianos, playing and conducting from the 
central piano with Phillida Ashley 
Everingham and Elizabeth Wilton. No 
conductor could ask for a more hearten- 
ing ovation than that given by “every- 
body” at the first of the “Everybody’s 
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At the previous Federal Orchestra 
meert in Veterans’ Auditorium, Miss 
Brico presented Sigismund Stojowski 
s soloist in the Liszt Piano Concerto 
as composer. His Orchestral Suite 
was played between the Liszt and the 
ening overlong Bruckner Symphony 
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Edwin McArthur 


No. 4. The F. M. P. also gave an Eng- 
lish version of Rossini’s ‘Bruschino’ un- 
der Erich Weiler. 

Second in the series of programs by 
the Associated Concert Artists was a 
good chamber music recital played by 
Frances Wiener, violin; Mary Pas- 
more, viola; Herman Reinberg, ’cello; 
and Lev Shorr, piano. Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and the Brahms Quartet Op. 25, 
constituted the fare, which was cordially 
received by a good-sized audience in 
the Veterans’ Auditorium. 

Marjory M. FISHER 





La Meri in South America 

La Meri, American dancer, is com- 
pleting a four months’ tour of South 
America in her ‘Dances of Many 
Lands’. After a short visit to the United 
States she will sail for Europe for reci- 
tals in Vienna, Berlin, Paris and Lon- 
don this autumn. In January La Meri 
returns to this country. 





Pro Arpa Quartet to Appear in Havana 

The Pro Arpa Quartet, led by Djina 
Ostrowska, will give two concerts with 
the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical in Ha- 
vana on Jan. 9 and 11. It is to appear 
with the Miami Symphony on March 
20, and with the Reading Choral Society 
in April. 





BEFORE A 'TANNHAUSER' PERFORMANCE IN VERONA 


Eyvind Laholm, Tenor 


(Fourth from Right), with a Group of Participants, Families and 


Friends in Front of the Arena in Verona, Which Was Completely Filled for His Performance of 
Tannhauser’, on Aug. 11. At His Left Are the Conductor, Sergio Failoni, the Soprano, Ella de 
Nemethy, and Gustavo Olah, Regisseur from Budapest. Mrs. Laholm Is at the Left; Mme 


Ottorino Respighi, Fourth from the Left. 
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Closes Sunset Series 
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Underwood & Underwood 


The Setting for the Water Gate Concerts of the National Symphony 


Large Audiences Brave Rain at 
Many Concerts—Kindler and 
Guests Take Baton with Local 
and Visiting Soloists 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Sept. 10.—De- 
spite bad weather, the National Sym- 
phony finished its “Sunset Symphony” 
series at the Potomac Watergate on 
Aug. 17 with success. Attendance to- 
talled approximately 100,000 persons for 
the twelve Sunday and Wednesday con- 
certs, which presented eighty-four works 
by forty-five composers. 

The final concert, in which Carola 
Goya, Spanish dancer, appeared, was 
brought to an abrupt end two-thirds of 
the way through, when a cloudburst de- 
luged the 15,000 spectator-listeners. So 
intent had the audience been on Miss 
Goya’s dancing and on the orchestral 
presentations of Hans Kindler that it 
had ignored, or defied, flashes of light- 
ning that warned of approaching storm. 
C. C. Cappel, manager of the orchestra, 
thanked the thousands of music lovers 


who had remained faithful to the or- more than once during the season. They 
chestra. He added that public response were the Franck D Minor Symphony 
to the concerts on favorable nights had and the ‘Procession of the Royal Scot 
been so enthusiastic that he hoped to Guards’ by Armand Balendonck, who 
make summer concerts a permanent part appeared on the podium to conduct the 
of the National Symphony’s activities repeated performance of his work. 
despite the inevitable deficit this year. Eight other symphonies were per- 
The series presented an array of well- formed—Beethoven’s First and Eighth, 
known musicians as guest conductors Tchaikovsky’s Fourth and _ Fifth, 
and soloists. Dr. Kindler conducted Brahms’s First, Dvorak’s ‘New World’, 
three concerts in all. Of the guest con- Schumann’s Fourth, and the Mozart 
ductors Willem van Hoogstraten, Ru- Symphony in A Major K. 201. 
dolph Ganz and Reginald Stewart each Jay Watz 
had two; Victor Kolar and Ferde Grofe 
conducted one each, and a single con- 
cert was shared by Frank Laird Waller, 
Armand Balendonck and Peter Buys 
composer-conductors, and Louis Potter 
director of the Washington Choral So- 
ciety, which appeared with the orchestra Rio pe Janerro, Aug. 25.—Frederick 
on Aug. 7. Soloists included three pian- Jagel, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
ists, Dorothy Kemp Roosevelt, Emerson rec itly completed an opera engagement 





JAGEL SINGS IN RIO 


Also Appears in Pizzetti’s New Opera 
‘Orseolo’, in Buenos Aires 





Meyers and Reino Luoma; Marshall in Buenos Aires at the teatro Colon 
Moss, violinist, and concertmaster of the where he sang in 12 performances ot 
orchestra; Jan Peerce, tenor: and Ga- French and Italian works. He was par- 


rola Goya, dancer 
Only two compositions were 


ticularly acclaimed in the part of 
Rinieri in two performances of Pizzetti’s 
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new opera ‘Orseolo’, and in Monte- 
mezzi’s ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’. He was 
also heard in five performances of 
‘Aida’ and three of ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’. Tullio Serafin conducted the 
Italian operas. 

During the first weeks in August 
Mr. Jagel came to Rio de Janeiro, where 
he was engaged to sing in six perform- 
ances and made his debut in ‘Andrea 
Chenier’ under the baton of Serafin. 
It was his first appearance in the opera 
and the tenor was praised by both press 
and public, as were Somigli, who sang 
the part of Maddalena, and Galeffi, who 
sang Gerard. Mr. Jagel was also heard 
as Faust in Boito’s ‘Mefistofele’ with 
Mongelli in the title role. The work 
was revived for the first time in twelve 
years and was very successful. On 
Aug. 23 he appeared in ‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor’, with Lily Pons in the name 
part. Mr. Jagel also sang other per- 
formances of ‘Andrea Chenier’ and 
‘Mefistofele’, 





PORTLAND SERIES ENDS 


Rodzinski Conducts Last of Stadium 
Concerts in Oregon City 


PorTLAND, OreE., Sept. 1—The fifth 
of the Stadium Philharmonic concerts 
was conducted by Richard Lert, with 
Rose Colombi as soprano soloist, and 
the closing program, on Aug. 15, was 
conducted by Artur Rodzinski. Miss 
Colombi, a Portland singer, has been 
studying opera in Rome for six years 
She sang Liu’s aria from ‘Turandot’, 
the ‘Balatella’ from ‘Pagliacci’, and sev- 
eral encores effectively. Mr. Lert and 
the orchestra also won approval for the 
performance of Liszt’s ‘Tasso’, the 
Overture to ‘Phedre’ and works by 
sizet, Johann Strauss and Georg Schu 
mann. 

A large audience heard Artur Rod- 
zinski in his first appearance as conduc- 
tor of the Portland Symphony. The 
demonstration, which was _ renewed 
again and again, proved that the sizable 
audience was not disappointed. The 
stimulating program included the over- 
tures to ‘Oberon’ and ‘Tannhauser’, 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’, and 
three movements from Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. The Stadium concerts 
will be given again next summer. 


|.F. 
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FIFTH BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL ENDS AT °“TANGLEWOOD’ 


38,000 Attend Series of Six Con- 
certs by Boston Symphony 
Under Baton of Koussevitzky 
—New Auditorium Pronounced 
“Substantially Perfect” 


By Grace May STuTsMAN 


LENOX, MASS., Aug. 15. 


ITH the accumulated plaudits 

\ \ of 38,000 persons, and the im- 

mediate acclaim of an audience 
of 6,000, the Boston Symphony and its 
conductor, Serge Koussevitzky, brought 
the fifth annual Berkshire Sympnon.c 
Festival to a close on the afternoon of 
Aug. 14. The locale of the series of six 
concerts was ‘Tanglewood’, the perma- 
nent summer home of the orchestra, 
through the generosity of Mrs. Gorham 
Brooks, a regular winter patroness of 
the orchestra in Boston. 

This festival formally opened the 
huge Music Shed, newly erected at the 
foot of a sloping lawn upon which the 
mansion of ‘Tanglewood’ faces. The 
concerts further inaugurated a new 
epoch in the history of orchestras which 
offer symphonic programs during the 
summer season. 

Koussevitzky’s “Speech” Printed 

In a previous article, the physical as- 
pect of the festival which occupied the 
two week ends of Aug. 4-6-7 and Aug. 
11-13-14, was discussed. Also there 
were excerpts from the addresses of 
Gertrude Robinson-Smith, president of 
the festival, and Bently Warren, presi 
dent of the trustees of the Boston Sym 
phony, which were appropriate to the 
dedication of the Shed on the opening 
night of Aug. 4. It was intended that 
Dr. Koussevitzky should also make a 
brief speech, outlining his plans for the 
highest realization of the musical po- 
tentialities of this Berkshire Symphonic 
Festival, but Dr. Koussevitzky is not 
yet on intimate terms with the English 
language. Furthermore, his intuition as 
to the temper of his audience stood him 
well. People were there, after all, to 
hear music, not speeches. His decision 
to have the speech printed was cannily 
made. In it, however, he made a point 
worth emphasizing, and although Mr. 
Warren glanced at the subject during 
the course of his address, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky enlarged upon it, namely, the 
establishment of a permanent school for 
conductors, choral and symphonic, to- 
gether with opportunity for talented 
young performers upon orchestral in- 
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An Airplane View of ‘Tanglewood’, Home of the Berkshire Festival 


struments, to further their instruction 
under expert guidance during the pe- 
riod of the festival. There seems to be 
nothing which quite approaches Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s scheme of combining a 
top notch school of this type with a 
major festival of symphonic music. 

As the festival progressed, various 
facts were impressed upon the visitor, 
notably that the Shed has everything 
which Richard F. Fay of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology claims for 
it. “It is gratifying to be able to report 
that the most optimistic predictions 
have been realized,” he announced after 
extensive tests. “The entire auditorium 


is free from dead spots and the recep- 
tion of the music at every seat is found 
to be substantially perfect.” 


Debussy, Mozart, Well Performed 


Yet the “substantial perfection” of 
Prof. Fay and that of the listener 
trained to arrive at critical estimates 
may honestly differ. Thus one found 
Debussy’s ‘La Mer’, the Mozart ‘Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik’ and the Ravel 


‘Daphnis et Chloé’ sheer delight, but 
when the strings were heavily aug- 
mented, as in the Beethoven Ninth, the 
prelude of the Brahms symphony and 
the Sibelius Symphony No. 1, the lis- 


Vreeland, Kaskas, Hober, Cordon 
and Althouse Are the Soloists 
in Beethoven Symphony and 
Concert Performances of 
‘Walkiire’ and ‘Siegfried’ 


tener too often became uncomfortably 
aware of the more penetrating tones of 
the wind section. Having been obliged 
to experiment considerably with the 
acoustic properties of the Shed, Dr. 
Koussevitzky will no doubt be prepared 
another year to offer the music in pro- 
portions more nearly approximating 
those which we are accustomed to hear 
during the winter season in Boston. 

The program units themselves did 
not comprise material especially excit- 
ing to the seasoned listener, as a glance 
at the following revised list will dis- 
close: 


Thursday Evening, Aug. 4 
First Chorus from the Cantata, ‘Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott’ No. 80.......... Bach 
Chorale from Cantata, ‘Ein feste Burg ist 
CO GE nck cknccnshstavicvnssccecte Bach 
Symphony No. 9 in D Minor...... Beethoven 
Cecilia Society (Arthur Fiedler, conductor) 
Soloists 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Anna Kaskas, 
contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; Norman 
Cordon, bass. 
Saturday Evening, Aug. 6 
Symphony in E Flat, No. 99.......... Haydn 
 e” “s60s0i02 0a aehnantieboninbsans Debussy 


Symphony No. 1 in E Minor, Op. 39..Sibelius 


Sunday Afternoon, Aug. 7 
‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ (K. No. 525). Mozart 
Symphony in E Minor, Op. 98, No. 4..Brahms 
‘Music for the Theatre’........ ...-Copland 


‘Ma Mere l’Oye’........ SSS RES) Ravel 
‘Daphnis et Chloe’ Suite No. 2........Ravel 
Thursday Evening, Aug. 11 
"EIGE: WEONMON adkdwianbeessdskscdesdsers Wagner 
Act I, Final Scene 
Siegmund, Paul Althouse; Sieglinde, Beal 
Hober. 

“EMCO «=i ctniecednesbakesebess Wagner 
Act III (Complete) 

The Wanderer, Norman Cordon; Erda, Anna 
Kaskas; Siegfried, Paul Althouse; Brin 

hilde, Beal Hober. 
Saturday Evening, Aug. 13 
“ERO BROT cpvecicrssadsrccses ceca Hadley 


(In memory of the composer-conductor) 
Symphony No. 6 in F....... . Beethoven 
Symphony No. 6 in B Minor....Tchaikovsky 

Sunday Afternoon, Aug. 14 
Symphony No. 1..... .... Schumann 
‘Lieutenant Kije’ Suite .. Prokofieff 
Sympuomy IG. FOE Bic ccvccecccvevecsc Brahms 

It is understood that these symphonic 

festivals are to be extended eventually, 
to encompass choral and operatic works 
Possibly as a further bit of experimenta- 
tion, the Beethoven Ninth and the Wag- 
nerian excerpts were selected by Dr. 
Koussevitzky. The Prokofieff and the Cop- 
land were doubtless offered as a gesture 


(Continued on page 27) 
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PHILADELPHIANS END 
THEIR DELL SERIES 


Ormandy Conducts Extra Con- 
cert—Guarantee for Robin 
Hood Players Under Way 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—With four- 
teen cancellations and postponements 
due to rain and small audiences at many 
of the concerts because of .threatening 
weather, the 1938 series of summer con- 
certs at Robin Hood Dell ended on Aug. 
16 with an extra concert for the joint 
benefit of the musicians of the Dell or- 
chestra and the Unemployed Musicians 
Fund of Local 77, A. F. of M., on Aug. 
19 with Eugene Ormandy conducting 
and Mischa Elman as soloist. Alfred 
Reginald Allen, Philadelphia Orchestra 
manager, and manager of the Dell con- 
certs during this and last year, an- 
nounced that plans are being worked out 
to insure an appropriate minimum 
salary for the musicians making up the 
Dell symphony (the majority being 
Philadelphia Orchestra members). 

Verdi’s ‘Aida’, with Alexander Smal- 
lens conducting efficiently, was presented 
on Aug. 8 and 9 before large audiences. 
The production, especially in its vocal 
and orchestral aspects, had much to 
praise. The limitations of the Dell 
stage (a concert shell erected originally 
with no thought of opera) left some- 
thing to be desired. 

The title role was excellently sung 
by Rosa Tentoni. Pasquale Ferrara, re- 
placing Sidney Rayner, who was ill, 
sang the role of Rhadames. Liuba Sen- 
derowna was a pleasing Amneris, and 
Joseph Royer, as Amonasro, and Joseph 
Gurney, as Ramfis, made vocal and dra- 
matic contributions to the success of the 
performance. Benjamin Grobani ap- 
peared as the King, Pierno Salvucci as 
a Messenger, and Lys Bert as the 
Priestess. The choral numbers were 
commendably sung by the Dell opera 
ensemble and the dances enlisted the 
Philadelphia Ballet. 

Aug. 11 brought Alfred Wallenstein as 
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conductor and Gladys Swarthout, mezzo- 
soprano, as soloist, drawing a large audi- 
ence. Miss Swarthout, with orchestral ac- 
companiment, sang the ‘Habanera’ from 
‘Carmen’ and songs by Chausson, Olm- 
stead, and Granados. The two encores 
were Walter Golde’s ‘Love Was With Me 
Yesterday’ and Ernest Charles’s ‘When | 
Have Sung My Songs’ with piano accom- 
paniments played by Martin Gabowitz. 
The orchestra played Beethoven’s First 
Symphony; Mozart's ‘Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik’; Wagner's ‘Rienzi’ overture and 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’. Mr. Wallenstein 
conducted the Aug. 12 concert, Margaret 
Speaks, soprano, being the soloist in num- 
bers by Debussy and her uncle, Oley 
Speaks, ‘Let My Song Fill Your Heart’ 
and ‘Morning’. With Martin Gabowitz at 
the piano, Miss Speaks offered as encores 
her uncle’s ‘Sylvia’ and Klemm’s ‘Sounds’. 
Orchestral works included Ravel’s ‘Daph- 
nis and Chloe’ Suite No, 2; Franck’s D 
Minor Symphony, Mr. Wallenstein’s read- 
ing eliciting great applause; and the Polo- 
vetsian Dances from Borodin’s ‘Prince 
Igor’. A good-sized audience attended the 
August 13 concert with Mr. Wallenstein 
conducting, and Alvin Rudnitsky, young 
Philadelphia violinist, displaying a _ vir- 
tuoso style in the ‘Carmen’ fantasy, origi- 
nally arranged by Sarasate and revised by 
Efrem Zimbalist. The orchestral list com- 
prised works by Infante, Berlioz, Sibelius, 
Debussy, Johann Strauss, and Gretry- 
Mottl. 


Hofmann Is Soloist 


Josef Hofmann was the attraction on 
Aug. 14 in a splendid performance of Cho 
pin’s F Minor concerto, and of several 
solos in response to the ovation he received. 
Alexander Hilsberg conducted an excellent 
accompaniment and commendable readings 
of Beethoven’s A Major Symphony and 
Mozart's ‘Marriage of Figaro’ overture. 

With Alexander Smallens conducting, a 
Wagner program was offered on Aug. 15 
Selma Amansky, Philadelphia soprano, 
sang effectively Senta’s Ballad from the 
‘Flying Dutchman’, ‘Dich teure Halle’ from 
‘Tannhauser’ and excerpts from ‘Die 
Walkiire’ and ‘Tristan und Isolde’. Orches- 
tral works were the ‘Flying Dutchman’ 
overture; the “Tannhauser’ overture and 
‘Venusberg Music’; excerpts from ‘Das 
Rheingold’ and ‘Goetterdaemmerung’ and 
the Prelude to “Tristan und Isolde’. 

The final official concert on Aug. 16 had 
Mr. Smallens as conductor and Lucy Mon- 
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roe, soprano, and Jan Peerce, tenor, as 
soloists, the former singing arias from ‘La 
Bohéme’ and Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’. 
Her encores included Rimsky-Korsakoft's 
‘The Nightingale and the Rose’. Arias 
from Meyerbeer’s ‘L’Africana’ and Ha- 
lévy’s ‘La Juive’ were Mr. Peerce’s pro- 
gram contributions, and songs by Leon- 
cavallo, Rossini, and Sanderson his encores. 
The orchestra played the ‘Freischititz’ over- 
ture; three movements from Goldmark’s 
‘Rustic Wedding’ symphony; Moussorg- 
sky’s ‘Night on Bald Mountain’, and works 
by Liadoff and Gliére. 

An all-Tchaikovsky program was offered 
at the successful benefit concert on Aug. 
19: the E Minor Symphony; the Concerto 
in D, for violin and orchestra, and the 
overture-fantasy ‘Romeo and Juliet’. Eu- 
gene Ormandy led the orchestra in ef- 
fective readings. Mischa Elman’s perform- 
ance of the concerto disclosed brilliant tech- 
nique and tone. Applause was rewarded 
with encores by Bach-Wilhelmj and 
Dvorak. WILLIAM E. Smita 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 
ENDS ROCKPORT SEASON 


Gives Cycle Devoted to Beethoven, and 
Plays Also in Camden, Bar 
Harbor and Sorrento 

Rockport, Me., Sept. 10.—The Cur- 
tis String Quartet, Jascha Brodsky and 
Charles Jaffe, violins; Max Aronoff, 
viola; and Orlando Cole, ’cellist, re- 
cently completed a 
summer season at 
its headquarters in 
Rockport. The or- 
ganization became 
established this 
summer in its own 
concert hall, known 
as Captain Eells’s 
Boat Barn, where 
it held rehearsals 
and drew capacity 
audiences to a se- 
A Musical Landmark ries of three sub- 

in Maine scription concerts. 
Several morning 

recitals were presented that were de- 
voted to the quartets of Beethoven. A 
special concert was given on Aug. 30 
at which the quartet was assisted by 
Lea Luboshutz, violinist; Felix Sal- 
mond, ‘cellist; Edith Evans Braun and 
Boris Goldosky, pianists. Concerts were 
also given in Camden, Sorrento, and 





Bar Harbor, Me., where on Sept. 3 the. 


quartet gave the final concert in_ the 
Building of Arts Series. 

A schedule of over sixty concerts will 
take the Curtis Quartet this coming 
season to all parts of the United States 
and Canada. During the autumn the 
group will present the complete cycle 
of Beethoven Quartets in Newark, 
N. J., under the auspices of the Griffith 
Foundation. In January they will ap 
pear on the West Coast, and in March 
four weekly concerts will be given in 
New York under the auspices of The 
League of Music Lovers. 





Kreisler and Rachmaninoff to Return to 
America in Mid-October 

Fritz Kreisler and Sergei Rachman 
inoff will both return to America from 
Europe about Oct. 15. Kreisler will re 
main for two months, beginning his 
tour in Syracuse on Oct. 20 and end- 
ing it with a Carnegie Hall recital on 
Dec. 13. Rachmaninoff will be here for 
three months. His activities begin with 
a guest appearance with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra on Oct. 21. He also is 
scheduled to play with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and the St. 
Louis Symphony in addition to giving 
forty recitals. A New York recital is 
scheduled for Nov. 12 at Carnegie Hall. 
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LONDON: Crispness and precision 
of touch ... her musicianship enabled 
her to give a vivid and interesting 


performance. (Times) 


Performances wherein matter and 
manner met on equal terms. (Daily 
Telegraph) 


Very fresh and taking under her 
suave, delicate fingers. (Evening Stand 


ard) 


HOLLAND: Velvety pianissimo . . . 
reminding one of Gieseking, fine spark- 
ling touch ... ennobled by a true 
poetic feeling. 


DENMARK: She can do everything 


she wants with the piano. 


FRANCE: Great talent, with an easy 


and accurate execution. 


ITALY: Has a particular character- 
istic in the delicacy of the strength of 
her sound, and in her love for full and 
fragrant sonorousness. 


BUDAPEST: Eminent 


taste and intelligence. 
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. « « finest sensibility of touch. 
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Some New Operas 
ATCHERS of the musical skies will wait 
with interest further performances of 

Richard Strauss’s new ‘Friedenstag’, recently 
produced at the Munich Festival. Whether it is 
to be linked henceforth with another new Strauss 
opera, ‘Daphne’, scheduled for early production in 
Dresden, remains to be seen. Various musicians 
have written short works that might readily be 
teamed in one-composer double bills, but im- 
presarios and the public have favored other com- 
binations. Puccini, for one was genuinely grieved 
by the practice of severing the component parts 
of his Trittico. He never accepted the popular 
verdict that ‘Gianni Schicchi’ found better com- 
pany elsewhere than was offered by ‘Il Tabarro’ 
and ‘Suor Angelica.’ 

There have been radical differences of opinion 
about the Munich ‘Friedenstag’, a review of which 
will be found in this issue. Whatever its merits, it 
apparently propounds no new problems; Strauss 
is not likely to re-orient himself at 74. Elsewhere 
among the operatic institutions of the Continent 
have been produced works to indicate that the 
desire to escape the traditional in both the form 
and the subject matter of opera has by no means 
subsided, though it is perhaps noteworthy that 
the composers whose works reflect this impatience 
most are Krenek and Hindemith, leaders in the 
earlier era when musical unrest was not only the 
order but the fashion of the day. Krenek’s ‘Karl 
V’, as recently produced in Prague, dates back to 
1932, and might have achieved its premiere much 
earlier had it not been regarded as “kulturbol- 
shevistic.” In its action it is akin to Milhaud’s 
‘Christophe Colomb’, commingling fantasy and 
reality, with the use of an upper stage for the 
depiction of visions. The music has been de- 
scribed as of the twelve-tone variety, cold, hard, 
almost abstract but full of daring polyphony. 
Krenek was his own librettist. 
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So, too, was Hindemith in ‘Mathis der Maler’ 
But whereas the action in ‘Karl V’ has been de- 
scribed as “‘a life film”, that of ‘Mathis der Maler’ 
is so sketchy as to cause the work to be referred 
to as a scenic oratorio rather than an opera. 
Krenek had a very full life history on which to 
build his libretto. Hindemith had very few facts 
as the basis for a story about the sixteenth cen- 
tury painter. His is a score of instrumental inter- 
ludes and expansions, designed to intensify a series 
of loosely joined scenes with no real dramatic de- 
velopment. No more than ‘Karl V’ would ’Mathis 
der Maler’ appear to follow the lines of opera as 
the internatianal public has accepted and indorsed 
it. Would American audiences take to heart either 
of these works? There are doubts not easily 
brushed away. Meanwhile it should not be for- 
gotten that in Hamburg there was produced last 
Spring a new American opera equally to be con- 
sidered—Giannini’s ‘Scarlet Letter’. If reports 
of the premiere present a fair picture of this work, 
it has the merit of straightforward melody and is 
not tormented by the never very profitable effort 
to make of opera something else than opera. 





Music Loses a Great Patron 

HEN Adolph Lewisohn gave to the College 

of the City of New York the Stadium which 
was to acquire a deep meaning for music lovers 
in the city, he said: “I love all things that are 
beautiful: rare books, etchings, pottery, flowers, 
and, of course, music.’ This affection for the 
good, the spiritual and the artistic things of life 
was a keynote to the character of the philanthrop- 
ist, whose passing at the age of eighty-nine has 
stirred real regret in thousands of persons—many 
of whom never knew the man himself. 

It was his concern for the welfare and happi- 
ness of humanity that inspired him to another 
remark made in 1918, when the Stadium Concerts 
were inaugurated: “It seemed to me a happy 
opportunity to offer to the great majority of peo- 
ple good, elevating music at a moderate price.” It 
was partly his own keen sense of responsibility to 
human beings, partly his true piety, which moti- 
vated his generosity. In a tribute to him by Rev. 
Dr. B. Benedict Glazer, this spirit was given full 
recognition. A great religious teacher had said: “If 
I am not for myself, who will be for me? Yet if 
I am only for myself, what am I?” This truth was 
embodied in fullest and finest measure in the life 
of Mr. Lewisohn, Rev. Dr. Glazer pointed out. 
“He did achieve unusual success in his private 
enterprises, but he was always steadfast in his 
unfailing response to the challenge, ‘If I am only 
for myself what am I’ ?” 

“I am not a musician myself, e::cept in the 
sense that a man is who loves and enjoys it al- 
ways,” said Mr, Lewisohn in 1918. And his faith- 
ful adherence to singing lessons up until the last 
year of his life was another evidence of his devo- 
tion-to the muse. 

He was a familiar figure at each opening Sta- 
dium concert, and often attended others during 
the season. At such times, according to Willem 
van Hoogstraten, Stadium conductor who also 
paid him high tribute, “he would listen to the 
music, his head tilted slightly back, his eyes half- 
closed. . In the intermission, he would come 
back-stage, and when he would shake hands with 
the conductor, there never would be a beautifully 
worded sentence of praising phrases. But his usu- 
ally twice-repeated ‘Pretty good, pretty good’, or 
‘Very fine, very fine’, still rings in my ears as a 
profound expression of his appreciation. . . . He 
was eternally youthful; his gay and conquering 
spirit giving courage to all of those who came in 
contact with him.” 

Such a combination of qualities is rare indeed, 
and Adolph Lewisohn’s place will be difficult to 
fill, not only in the worlds of finance and philan- 
thropy, where he moved sensibly and serenely, 
but also in the musical world, where he played so 
unselfish, and yet so important a role. 
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The Duke and Duchess of Windsor Were Fellow Passenger: 
with Gladys Swarthout on the Conte di Sevoie from Genoese 
to Cannes, When This Photograph Was Teken 


Lehmann—Arriving from Europe with her three 
step-sons, Lotte Lehmann declared her imtemtioms t 
“become a real American citizen.” 

Farrar—Such Sweet Compulsion’ is the title of the 
autobiography by Geraldine Farrar, which the 
soprano has been “so sweetly compelled” to wrute 
and which will appear this fall. 

Van Schmus—“All the talent is m America,” saad 
W. G. Van Schmus, general director of Radio Caty 
Music Hall, as he came back from an umsucoessia 
search for that commodity in Europe 

Martini—On August 10, Nino Martini, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera and the films, gave away he 
youngest sister, Yolanda, in marriage at Sam Fermo’s 
Church, Verona, where he made his debut as a solosst 
with the Boys’ Choir at the age of ten. 

Stringfield—When he was playing the flute some 
years ago in Richmond, Va., Lamar Stringfeld, oon- 
ductor and composer, received a visit backstage from 
a gentleman who declared that he knew the flutist 
was a Southerner because he recognized the Southern 
accent of his phrasing. 

Pell—An amateur flutist of serious pretentioms 
Howland H. Pell, Jr., bought all the flute parts of mmsac 
played by Toscanini and the NBC Orchestra this 
past winter and sat at home, chiming im whenever the 
score called for his instrument. He is the secretary 
of the Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation m 
New York. 

Stokowski—Returning from Europe (and aci- 
dentally, parrying all reportorial questions relating 
to his friendship with Greta Garbo), Leopold 
Stokowski conducted a twenty-five-piece band im “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ at his summer home im New 
Milford, Conn., a distinct reduction im size from his 
usual orchestras. The occasion was an Old Home 


Day. 
Fiedler—When he was attending a concert im Sam 
Juan, Porto Rico, where his fellow Bostonian, J. M 


Sanroma, was the piano soloist, Arthur Fiedler was 
adopted by a large, floppy dog, that wouldn't leave his 
side during the concert and that howled miserably 
during the modern Russian piece the pianist played 


The dog, put out the door after a struggle, was still 


waiting for his new mentors when they leit the 
auditorium. 
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Switzerland Centre 
of Music Education 
and Therapy Meeting 


Fourteen Nations Participate in 
Meeting — Two-Day Sessions 
Held in Zurich, Berne and in 
Basle — Deaf-Mutes “Hear” 


Music 
ZURICH, Sept. 1. 
HE International Work Conference 
for Music Education and Therapeutic 
Pedagogy was completed in Switzerland 
after sessions of two days each in Zurich, 
Berne and Basle. Fourteen nations par- 
ticipated. The Conference had been called 
by the Society for Music Education in 
Prague. The leading personality of this 
society is Leo Kestenberg, who was for- 
merly active in Berlin, and its president 
is mone other than the Foreign Minister 
of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, Dr. 
Kamil Krofta, a friend and teacher of 
music im the tradition of the great edu- 
cators produced by his nation. Dr. 
Krofta was represented in Switzerland 
by his secretary, Jaroslav Jindra, a 
leadimg member of the society’s board 
of directors. His message at the open- 
ime session of the conference brought 
back to mind the motto of the first 
comgress held in Prague in April, 1936. 
It was: “Through music to humanity.” 
The theme of the Swiss work confer- 
emce was: “Music for a suffering hu- 
manity, for those whom nature has 
treated unkindly.” 


Hanselmann Lectures 


The conference had secured the co- 
operation of the Seminary for Thera- 
peutic Pedagogy of the University of 
Zurich, and its director, Prof. Hansel- 
manm, gave a well-received lecture on 
the role that music plays in helping the 
sick child. He said that with children 

just as with nations) the great essen- 
tial is to conquer their depression, to 
rid them of their inferiority complex, 
und to offer them in music a particularly 
upt medium for developing into normal 
human beings. The university profes- 
sors Revesz of Amsterdam and Katz of 
Stockholm also spoke in the same vein, 
presenting much new data from the field 
of experimental psychology. Everyone 
gave the same urgent advice; the child 
who is deprived of the use of one or 
more senses must learn music—even if 
he or she is a deaf-mute. 

Im an exceedingly well-ordered insti- 
tution for deaf-mutes in the canton of 
Zurich the teacher Mimi Scheiblauer 
showed us what can be accomplished 
with such children. After several years 
f practice they grasp not only rhythm, 
but also melody. The remainders of 
external impressions play an important 
role here, to be sure, especially vibra- 
tory sensations: the children touch the 
lid of the piano which is being played. 
[hey then interpret the rising or falling 
lime of the melody in movement, and 
they even show that they are able to 
feel amd express the accompanying har- 
mony. 

Another Swiss teacher, Gertrud Zol- 
limger, trains feeble-minded and de- 
formed children to compose poems or 
melodies and to construct whole plays. 
The audience was deeply stirred by the 
sight of these unfortunate little artists, 
who had to be led or carried upon the 
stage. 

Im Basle normal children are in- 
structed according to principles similar 
to those laid down by the Viennese 
teacher, Anma Lechner. These were 
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Wheat They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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Were They Disillusioned? 

The last two lines of George M. Co 
han’s new war song, entitled ‘When 
You Come Back’, a successor to ‘Over 
There’, are: 

When you come back, and you will 

come back, 

There's the whole world waiting 

for you! 
1918 
Other Audiences Agree 

“The soldier-audience is very scru- 
tinizing, so to speak,” declared a singer 
who appeared in Camp Meade. “The 
‘fall-down-and-worship-me’ prima donna 
attitude doesn’t appeal to them in the 
very least.” 

1918 
Did He Win? 

John McCormack has a bet of $1,000 
up against a trainer, Jack Cooper, who 
said that he will bring the tenor down in 
weight to an even 200 pounds in a 
month. McCormack doesn’t want to 
win the bet. 

1918 
Just as Now 

New York, leaden and inert after its 
stretch of midsummer somnolence was 
ceremoniously aroused from its slum- 
ber on Monday night by those invigorat- 
ing champions of popular opera, the 
San Carlo Opera Company. Fortune 
Gallo’s initial visit to New York about 
this time last year seems to be well re- 
membered, so it appears assured that 
his second season here will be as suc- 
cessful as his first. 


presented in a concrete form by the 
municipal music teacher, W. S. Huber. 
By making certain movements and then 
drawing these movements, the children 
gradually learn to read notes. Later 
they begin to sing from notes. But 
here, too, the chief stress is laid on 
singing whole melodies or themes. In 
this way the teacher can avoid devot- 
ing undue effort to the correct render- 
ing of intervals: the children achieve 
this ability spontaneously. 


The Blind Lead the Blind 


Blind persons sang remarkably well 
under the leadership of a blind music 
teacher. In an insane asylum one ex- 
perimented with the effect of music on 
the inmates. In conclusion the methods 
were shown with which Rudolf Stein- 
er’s Goetheanum in Dornach near Bas- 
le, the world-famous centre of anthro- 
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STRINGING ALONG 


Although Only Five of the Gentlemen at the 

Could Be Said to Handle Strings Professionally 
They All Look Competent with the Racket. # 
Tennis Party at Scersdele Brought Them Together 
from the Left, Jen Hambourg, Pierre ‘Morteux 
Maurice Dambois, John McCormack, the ‘Late 
Eugene Ysaye, Jacques Thibaud end Mische Eimer 
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BOHEMIAN “JINKS" 


The Annual “Jinks” of the Bohemien Chib off 
San Francisco Brought « Performence of Richert! 
M. Hotaling's Play, “Twilight of the Kings’, with 
Music by Wallace E. Sabin. Gethered to Heer | 
Were, from the Left, P. de Brescia, Edger Siill- 
man-Kelley, Leopold Godowsky, ir. Sabin, Whe 
Conducted His Work, Arthur Farwell, Edwin = 
Schneider, William McCoy and Joseph D. Redding 
the Composer of the Previous Year's Presentetior 





And the Last Shall Be First 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza has announced 
the world’s premiere or “creation” of 
three new operas by Giacomo Puccini 
to be given at the Metropolitan in De- 
cember. They are ‘Il Tabarro’, ‘Suor 
Angelica’ and ‘Gianni Schicchi’, and all 
three are to be given in one evening. 

1918 
Doesn’t Seem Strange Now 

Only American citizens or citizens of 
Allied nationality will compose the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, whose pros- 
pectus for the nineteenth season has been 
issued. 


posophy, removes all bodily inhibi- 
tions. This is accomplished by means 
of eurythmy, in the case of sick child- 
ren by a special form of therapeutic 
pedagogy,—exercises with lyre music. 
The well-known Czech composer, Alois 
Haba, who is a devoted disciple of 
Steiner, gave an interesting lecture on 
this subject. 

We spent exciting and strenuous days 
at the Congress, but the strain found its 
compensation in the marvelous scenic 
beauties of Switzerland (in the Ber- 
nese Highlands the Congress met two 
thousand meters above sea level) and 
in the famous hospitality of the Swiss 
authorities. Zurich, Berne and Basle 
held official receptions, and so did the 
Czechoslovakian embassy in Berne. 
The efforts of the organizers were rich- 
ly rewarded. The idea of musical edu- 
cation, the obligation to help poor and 


Amen! 
Music, the beacon, will remam an 
scathed, shedding her light as alway 
over the ragmg, sorrowmg world— 


From an editorial 
1918 
Unexpected Reaction 

Maude Powell claims that the gualim 
of emotional response from an autirenc: 
of women is about the same as from a 
audience of men, “with perhaps a litt 
more demonstrativeness on ‘the part of 
the boys in college, when they get to 
gether and give those heartenmg, car 
splitting yells.” 
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only too often neglected children mack 
an indelible impression on hundreds o 
important persons of every nationdlin 


and descent 
Dr. Pav. Sumas 





Alberto Erede Completes Season at 
Glyndebourne 
Alberto Erede, Italian conductor whu 
toured the United States last waite 
with the Salzburg Opera Guild, recent: 
completed a season of opera at Giyn 
debourne, England, where he conéucte? 


‘Nozze di Figaro’, ‘Cosi fan Tutte’, am 
‘Don Giovanni’. Fritz Busch ‘ed the 
balance of the repertoire. Mir. Exreiic 


also conducted a concert at the Basil 
cadi Massenzio im Rome, which ‘tir 
Italian press received with prase. Bic 
will return to America mext wititer = 
guest conductor 
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Jt Last! 


A MUSICAL EXCVCLOPEDIA TN ONE VOLUME 


which provides complete, up-to-date information on each and every branch of 


musical theory, instruments and instrumentalists, orchestras and conductors, 


singers, sacred music, opera, opera singers and musical terms... in fact, on each of 


the thousands of topics in which anyone connected with music could be interested. 


The MACMILLAN 
“ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS 


has been designed to supply knowledge on all matters, directly 
or indirectly connected with the art, that have interest for the 
professional musician, teacher, student, writer, concert-goer, radio 
listener and record user; the editor and compiler of the work is 
well-known to every reader of this magazine through his many 
musical collections and works on music, of which the sales aggre- 
gate millions of copies. Information on every conceivable subject 
is supplied in concise form; the exclusion of unimportant detail 
has made it possible to include articles on three times as many 


subjects as are ordinarily treated. 


Some Adea of the Sremendous Seope of 
Shis Work Can Be Gained by Deresenting 
the Actual (Figures on its 51,000 References: 


14100 EUROPEAN COMPOSERS 
1220 AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
1240 BRITISH COMPOSERS 
1300 "CELLISTS AND HARPISTS 
3800 CONDUCTORS 
3350 ORGANISTS 
3210 PIANISTS 
2835 SINGERS 
2855 TEACHERS 
2725 VIOLINISTS 


720 WIND INSTRUMENT 
PLAYERS 


3900 THEORETICAL WRITERS 
4025 MUSICAL EXPRESSIONS 


810 ARTICLES ON MUSIC 
213 BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


225 CHAMBER MUSIC 
ENSEMBLES 


115 ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS 


375 CONSERVATORIES, 
COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, 
SOCIETIES, GUILDS AND 
FESTIVALS 


420 PUBLISHERS & PRINTERS 
260 CITIES, BUILDINGS 

250 CRITICAL NOTES 

2680 INSTRUMENTS & MAKERS 
325 GRAND OPERA PLOTS 





There are more than 2,000,000 words in its 2000 pages, and hundreds 
of lengthy articles of special interest, including a complete outline- 
history of music; a concise history of both ancient and modern Jewish 
music; a bibliography of books on music; historical surveys of the piano, 
violin, organ; a history of the art of dancing; an essay on Balinese musie; 
eutlines of Greek and Gregorian music; a small number of the various 


subjects adequately treated are listed on both sides of this announcement. 











A PARTIAL LIST OF 
SUBJECTS TREATED 
7 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
AMERICAN INDIAN Must 
ARABIAN Music 
ARTICLES ON Must 
Bavinese Music 
BaLLetT TROUPES 
BIOGRAPHIES 

Booxs on Music 
BUILDINGS 

CHAMBER Musi 
CHoraL Musi 
Concert Haus 


Critica, Notes on 
Music 


East InpiIAN Must 
ELECTRIC RECORDING 
ENGLISH COMPOSERS 
ENGRAVERS 

FRENCH COMPOSERS 
GERMAN COMPOSERS 
GLEE CLUBS 

Granp Operas Priors 
HARPISTS 
HARPSICHORDISTS 
HISTORIANS 
IMPROVISATION 
INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
ITALIAN COMPOSERS 
Jewisu Music 
Miurrary Banps 
MopeRN Musk 
MuseEuMs 

M usIcAL ASSOCIATIONS 
MusicaL Expressions 
Musica Cities 
Musica. History 

M usicaL PERIODICALS 
M usIcAL SOCIETIES 
Musica. STAMPS 
Music Ciuss 

Music Conserv «TORIES 








Music and “ 


IN ONE Ve 





ae Your OrderiNC 
or Music Store inith-< 
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‘detiINOW to Any Book | 
inithe United States 


At Last! 
A MUSICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA TX ONE VOLUME 


which not only replaces scores of individual volumes (for which the average 
person can afford neither the cost of purchase nor the space to shelf), but also 


provides all the worthwhile information in such separate volumes, plus later 


data and information, all in a format which insures immediate access. 








A PARTIAL LIST OF 


SUBJECTS TREATED 
a 
Music FELLOWSHIPS 
Music Festivats 
Music GuILDs 
Music LirerATure 
Music LIBRARIES 
Music PUBLISHERS 
M USICOLOGISTS 
Narionat Music 
Necro Music 
NOTATION 
OpERA COMPANIES 
OperRA Houses 
Orera Piotrs 
OPERA SINGERS 
ORCHESTRAS 


ORCHESTRAL 
CONDUCTORS 
ORCHESTRAL Must 
ORGANISTS 
ORGAN PLAYING 
ORGAN STOPS 
Oritentat COMPOSERS 
PIANISTS 
P1aANo PLAYING 
Puonocrapu Recorps 
Rapio Broapcasts 
SHAKESPEARE AND Must 
SINGERS 
SONG 
SoutH AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 
Sovier COMPOSERS 
SYMPHONY 
‘TEACHERS 
THEORISTS 
Two-Pisno Duos 
Two-Piano Piayine 
VIOLINISTS 
VIOLONCELLISTS 
Winp INSTRUMENTS 
Wor.p’s Farr Music 
WRITERS ON Musi 





Compiled and Edited by 


ALBERT E. WIER 


Editor of the “Whole World” Music Series, the “Arrow” Miniature 
Score Series, the“ Pianist’s Music Shelf”, the *Violinist’s Music Shelf”, 
the “Master Music” Series, the Radio Music Library, etc., etc. 


HIS, the most comprehensive work on the subject of music 
ever issued in any language, is a factual encyclopedia. Unes- 
sential details have hoon wiped out ruthlessly to make room 
“y more and later facts and to make these immediately accessible. 
Partial List of Subjects” will 
show the tremendously broadened scope which has been attained 


\ glance at the two columns of * 


as a result. 

American Composers, for example, provides for the first time a com- 
plete list of American composers in accordance with the places they occupy 
in modern music, gives succinctly the stories of their lives, careers, works; 
Books on Music provides a complete list of books now in print, averting 
the nuisance and expense of seeking dead, obsolete and out-of-print pub- 
lications; Critical Notes on Music includes orchestras active in popular 
programs over the radio and on records; Grand Opera Plots provides 
not only all the standard operas, but those produced for the first time 
during the last season; Music Conservatories lists and describes the 
courses offered by the best here and abroad; Music Festivals describes 
such meetings as those at Saratoga and Worcester. as well as those of 
wider repute: Radio Broadcasts contains among other pertinent data, 
a history of classic music programs broadcast in the past ten years over 
N. B. C. and C. B.S... . This item-by-item analysis could be continued for 
more space than is occupied by this entire advertisement without ex- 
hausting the almost limitless material in of The Encyclopedia. 

You must see it, Examine It, to obtain any adequate conception of 


Price | i= 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER 


An illustrated circular giving more detailed information can be obtained 


what is offered. 


from your music or bookdealer, or from the publishers 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 


240 NEWBURY ST.. BOSTON «+ ROSS AVE. & AKARD ST., DALLAS 
550 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO «© 2459 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 
500 SPRING ST... N. W., ATLANTA 
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PROVIDENCE HEARS 
BAND AND SYMPHONY 


Reitz-Meyer Conducts Popular 
Program—Rhode Island 
Concert Band Plays 

PROVIDENCE, Sept. 10.—A little sym- 
phony orchestra conducted by Frederick 
Reitz-Meyer, leader of the Attleboro 
Symphony, gave a popular concert in 
Infantry Hall on Aug. 2 under the 
auspices of the Young Republicans of 
Rhode Island. Mrs. Harriet Eden, so- 
prano, was soloist and sang “Ah, Fors’e 
lui’ from ‘La Traviata’ and works by 
Bizet and Danilo Sciotti. The orches- 
tral works included the Overture to the 
‘Marriage of Figaro’ by Mozart, 
Haydn’s ‘London’ Symphony No. 2, in 
D, excerpts from Bizet’s ‘L’Arlesienne’ 
Suites, and shorter pieces by J. Strauss, 
Grainger and Romberg 

The Rhode Island Concert Band of 
the Federal Music Project, Charles 
Butterfield, conductor, was heard in 
Roger Williams Park on Aug. 7. Pas- 
quale Granieri was baritone soloist. The 
program featured Adam’s Overture to 
‘Si j’etais Roi’, the Ballet Suite from 
Gounod’s ‘The Queen of Sheba’, Schu- 
bert’s ‘Marche Militaire’ and music by 
Lehar, Ellington, Lake, Herbert, Elgar, 
Verdi and others. The program of Aug. 
11 brought Rossini’s Overture to ‘Wil- 
liam Tell’, selections from Verdi's ‘At- 
tila’, Massenet’s ‘Scenes Pittoresques’, 
Liszt’s ‘Liebestraum’ and other works by 
Sousa, Romberg, Sullivan, Elgar, and 
Ponchielli. 

Dates for the sixth season of concerts 
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CHAUTAUQUA ENDS FIVE-WEEK FESTIVAL 


arranged by Mrs. Lewis A. Armistead 
in Newport were July 14, 21 and 2 
respectively. The first program at Zee- 
rust had Kate M. and Elizabeth G. 
White, sopranos, and Francesco Zec- 
chini, violinist as assisting artists. The 
second program at Chateau-sur-Mer was 
given by Mrs. Gustave J. S. White, 
soprano; Leonard Bernstein, pianist, 
and Mrs. Langdon Frothingham and 
Mrs. Lewis A. Armistead, accompanists. 
For the third program at Cliff Lawn, 
Lucile Monaghan, pianist; Frances Gra- 
ham Carr, soprano; and Mrs. Armi- 
stead, accompanist, were the artists. 

A symphony orchestra has been heard 
in Sunday concerts at the Surf Club at 
Newport Beach. On Aug. 21 Carl Ram- 
berger was guest conductor and Tosca 
Tolces was soloist in Franck’s Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue. The orchestra 
played Nicolai’s Overture to “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’, Schubert’s B Minor 
Symphony, selections from “Carmen’, the 
Overture to ‘Raymond’ by Thomas, and 
a group of waltzes by Strauss 

ArLAN R. CooLipce 





Sigurd Nilssen, Baritone, Sings at 
Woodstock 
Woopstock, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Sigurd 
Nilssen, baritone, sang under the au- 
spices of the “Byrdcliffe Afternoons” at 





Woodstock on Aue. 24, in a concert 
given jointly with Vladimir Padwa 
pianist. His list included songs by Franz 
and Grieg, folk songs of the North 
Carolina Mountains and Negro folk 
songs 

Gluck’s opera, ‘Paris and Helen’, 
composed in 1770, and never sung in 
Germany, has been put into the reper- 


tory of the Weimar Opera 
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Six Operas Given; Orchestral 

Events, Choir and Chamber 

Concerts Attract 

CHautTaugua, Sept. 10.—Thirteen 
performances of six operas, concerts by 
the Chautauqua Symphony, the Little 
Symphony, the Mischakoff String Quar- 
tet, organ recitals, recitals by visiting 
artists, concerts by the Chautauqua choir 
and numerous band concerts were among 
the manifold musical activities which 
took place during Chautauqua’s five-week 
music festival, Albert Stoessel, director. 
The sixty-fitth annual program was held 
between July 3 and Aug. 28. 

The operas performed were Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Yeoman of the Guard’, 
on Aug. 19 and 22; Puccini’s “Tosca’ 
on Aug. 12 and 15; Gounod’s ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’, on Aug. 5 and 8; Mozart’s 
‘The Abduction from the Seraglio’, on 
July 29 and 31; Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ 
m July 22, 25 and 27, and Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s ‘Patience’ on July 16 and 
18. All were sung in English. Alberto 
Bimboni was the conductor, Gregory 
Ashman, associate; Mr. Stoessel and 
Alfredo Valenti were the directors. 
Members of the company were Josephine 
Antoine, Susanne Fisher and Donald 
Dickson, of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Alice George, Gertrude Gibson and 
Helen Van Loon, sopranos ; Mary 
Louise Beltz, Pauline Pierce, contraltos ; 
Donald Dame, William Hain, Joseph 
Marsilia, Clifford Menz, Ronald Part- 
tridge and Warren Lee Terry, tenors; 
Roderic Cross, Gean Greenwell, Stanley 
Carlson and David Otto, baritones. 


Orchestral Concerts Varied 


The final concert of the Chautauqua 
Symphony, Mr. Stoessel conducting, was 
given on Aug. 24 and included the Pre- 
lude to Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’, 
Sibelius’s Second Symphony, Debussy’s 
‘The Sunken Cathedral’ and Ravel’s 
Bolero. On the previous day Mary 
Becker was soloist with the symphony 
playing Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor 
for violin. A suite of American dances 
by Cadman and music by Wagner and 
R. Strauss rounded out the program. 
Georges Miquelle, ‘cellist; Mischa 
Mischakoff, violinist and concertmaster 
of the symphony; and Nathan Gordon, 
violist, played Mozart’s Symphonie 
Concertante at the orchestral concert 
on Aug. 21. Mr. Miquelle was also heard 
in Bloch’s ‘Schelomo’. 


Noted Soloists Heard 


On August 17, Clarence Reinert was 
soloist with the orchestra in Wagnerian 
excerpts, and Carroll Glenn, violinist, 
played the Sibelius Concerto. Donald 
Dickson, baritone, and Austin Conradi, 
pianist, were soloists on Aug. 16, the 
latter playing a Mozart Concerto in A. 
Georges Barrére, flutist, played a Tele- 
man Suite and several solos with piano 
accompaniment, at the orchestral con- 
cert on Aug. 14. William Hain, tenor, 
was heard on Aug. 13, and Beryl Rubin- 
stein, pianist, in an all-Russian program 
on Aug. 10. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, drew an audi- 
ence of about 13,000 to the concert of 
Aug. 9 and sang arias by Bach, Gluck, 
Stradella, Puccini, Wagner and Mas- 
senet; Susanne Fisher sang arias and 
songs at the orchestral program of Aug. 
7. Bernard Kundell, violinist, was solo- 
ist on Aug. 6, and Drusilla Huffmaster, 
pianist, and Harry Fuchs, ‘cellist, ap- 
peared ot Aug. 1. Mr. Mischakoff, vio- 
linist, and Alice George, soprano, were 
heard on July 31, Miss George and 
Harry Glickman, violinist, on July 30. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, attracted 





Richard Crooks and Josephine Antoine 
at Chautauqua 


about 10,000 to hear him play the 
Brahms Concerto and shorter works, 
on July 26. Josephine Antoine sang 


arias with orchestra on July 21, and 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, played Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Emperor Concerto’ on July 
24. Other instrumental soloists were 
Harrison Potter and Jacques Abram, 
pianists; and vocal soloists, Gertrude 
Gibson, soprano; Pauline Pierce, mezzo 
soprano; Mary Van Kirk, contralto; 
Evan Evans, Gean Greenwell, and Don- 
ald Dickson, baritones. There were 
twenty-four concerts in all. Approxi- 
mately ten were broadcast by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and : 

were under the baton of Mr. Stoessel. 
Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, attracted 11,000 
to a recital of music ranging from Gluck 
to Ernest Charles on Aug. 27. 

Other events too numerous to chron- 
icle were the notable organ recitals by 
George W. Volkel, the concerts by the 
Chautauqua Choir of 600 voices under 
Walter Howe and Mr. Potter, and 
numerous events by visiting choirs and 
bands. The Chautauqua Littl Sym- 
phony under Mr. Barrére was heard 
in concerts on July 19 and 17. Ameri- 
can works by Griffes, Deems Taylor 
and William Grant Still were played, 
and Lois Bannerman, harpist, and Bere- 
nice Alarie, soprano, were soloists. 
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Final Stadium Concerts Attract Large Throngs 





New York Series Ends with Program Featuring 
Bauer and Dragonette—Audience Unaware of 
Lewisohn’s Death—Hofmann Draws Crowds 
of 19,000 Each at Two Appearances—Hilsberg 
Makes Debut as Conductor—Stravinsky List 


Given 


AX audience of 17,000 witnessed the 
closing performance at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium on Aug. 17, its magnitude 
helping to reduce somewhat the large 
deficit incurred this summer because of 
extremely unfavorable weather. No one 
present knew that the founder of the 
Stadium Concerts and their long-time 
benefactor, Adolph Lewisohn, had died 
that evening at his summer home at Up- 
per Saranac Lake. Customary tribute 
to him and to Mrs. Charles S. Guggen- 
heimer, chairman of the concerts, was 
paid at intermission time by Willem van 
Hoogstraten, conductor. Jessica Dra- 
gonette, soprano, and Harold Bauer, 
pianist, were the magnets for the large 
attendance at the final concert, which 
climaxed a period of unusual interest. 
Liveliest excitement was caused by the 
presence of Josef Hofmann at two con- 
certs within six days. After a rain- 
storm had cancelled his scheduled ap- 
pearance on Aug. 8, the pianist made his 
open-air debut on the next evening, at- 
tracting an audience of 19,000. This 
figure was duplicated at his second ap- 
pearance on Aug. 15, which was by re- 
quest of the management and dictated 
by the pianist’s popularity, sure to result 
in deficit-reducing gate receipts. Further 
solace to the management was provided 
a few days after Mr. Lewisohn’s death, 
when it was announced that the philan- 
thropist’s son, Sam A. Lewisohn, would 
carry on his father’s responsiblities to 
the Stadium and that he had already giv- 





Harold Bauer 


Jessica Dragonette 


en $10,000 towards 
deficit. 

Other events of the final span were 
an all-Stravinsky program conducted by 
Alexander Smallens and involving the 
services of the Art of Musical Russia 
Chorus and soloists; the reappearance 
of Massimo Freccia to conduct two con- 
certs; a program which high-lighted the 
premieres of four works, three by mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, and the Stadium debut of 
Alexander Hilsberg, conductor. “Radio 
Night,” planned for Aug. 10, was rained 
out and postponed until next season. 


Audience Acclaims Hofmann 


Mr. Hofmann was in fine fettle as he 
came out on the platform to perform the 
Chopin E Minor Concerto. Although the 
condition of an out-door auditorium must 
have been strange to him, he played as if 
he were indoors—which is to say that his 
tone was never forced, his dynamics were 
perfectly graded, his nuances intimate, and 
consequently the performance had all the 
Hofmann attributes and carried clearly and 
vitally to the furthest reaches of the crowd- 


making up the 
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ed stands. This 
concerto under 
Mr. Hofmann’s 
understanding 
hands is an ex- 
perience long to 
be remembered. 
The heartfelt 
communication 
of its essential beauties is an achieve- 
ment peculiarly Mr. Hofmann’s own. A 
rapturous audience acclaimed his patri- 
cian art in no uncertain terms, and re- 
ceived the customary Hofmann reward—~ 
encores in generous measure. These were 
announced by the pianist himself, his first 
attempt at speaking in public and before a 
microphone, and a successful and ingratiat- 
ing one. Works by Beethoven-Rubinstein, 
Rachmaninoff (the famous prelude, an- 
nounced by Mr. Hofmann to be “a piece 
nobody knows), Chopin and Moszkowski 
made up this after-concert. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten, who led an unobtrusive and fine- 
grained accompaniment of the concerto, 
also was at the helm for performances of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Ruy Blas’ Overture, and 
music inspired by the dance, from the pens 
of Dvorak, Mozart, Johann Strauss, Si- 
belius and Brahms. 


Hilsberg Makes Debut 


Mr. Hofmann’s second appearance pro- 
vided another notable musical feast. It was 
the Schumann Concerto which had its usual 
happy faring in his interpretation this time, 
and the encores mounted in number as he 
was recalled time after time. This occa- 
sion also served to mark the New York 
debut of Alexander Hilsberg, who has con- 
ducted concerts of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at Robin Hood Dell for the past three 
summers and was previously a violinist in 
that orchestra. He is associate conductor 
of the orchestra department and teacher 
of violin at the Curtis Institute, of which 
Mr. Hofmann is director. A carefully con- 
sidered and sensitively wrought perform- 
ance of the Prelude to Mussorgsky’s 
‘Khovantchina’ was the vehicle for the first 
appraisal of his gifts, followed by a stirring 
reading of the Tchaikovsky Fourth Sym- 
phony. He received excellent co-operation 
from the orchestra in this task, and revealed 
qualities of emotional drive and musician- 
ship. Although a little more restraint might 
have been exercised in the fina! movement, 
which grew apace in speed and intensity, 
the performance as a whole had excellent 
tonal quality, cohesiveness and impact. 


Alexander Hilsberg 


‘Les Noces’ Given 


The All-Stravinsky night on Aug. il 
was a novel experiment for the Stadium, 
and only partially effective. The ‘Fire- 
bird’ Suite has had summer outings previ- 
ously, but the two principal works, ‘Sym- 
phonie des Psaumes’ and ‘Les Noces’, suf- 
fered somewhat from the exposure. Par- 
ticularly the former, with its aridity of 
sound and inspiration, lacked body and co- 
herence, and the absence of the higher 
strings was keenly felt. Only the richer 
tapestry of the concluding ‘Laudate’ 
brought any warmth or expressiveness. 
The chorus of the Art of Musical Russia 
sang it competently, but logically with less 
abandon than they spent on the wild whirl 
of ‘Les Noces’. This percussive and ele- 
mental panorama of a Russian peasant 
wedding made a distinct impression on the 
audience, which had sat _ apathetically 
through the work dedicated “to the glory 
of God”. The soloists all executed their 
difficult task well and strenuously: Jeanne 
Palmer as the bride; Ivan Ivantzoff as the 
bridegroom; Liuba Senderowna and Peter 








Josef Hofmann 


Nicolaeff as the parents. The four pian- 
ists were Katje Andy, Hannah Klein, Al- 
dred Thieleker and William Tarrash. Only 
the choreography, an important link in the 
perception of the meaning of the work, 
was missing. Mr. Smallens conducted with 
devotion and verve. 

Local talent was revealed on the night 
of Aug. 12. Mr. Smallens conducted David 
Diamond's Overture for Orchestra and an 
Etude for Violins by Arcady Dubensky, 
of the orchestra’s violin section. Two other 
members of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
led their own works: Bruno Labate, first 
oboe, represented by his ‘Interlude’, and 
Theodore Cella, first harpist, by his ‘Man- 
hattan’. All four were premieres and were 
cordially received. John Corigliano, sum- 
mer concertmaster, was another star from 
the ranks, playing with artistic restraint 
and warmth of tone the ‘Symphonie Espag- 
nole’ of Lalo, and two encores with Ignace 
Strasfogel at the piano. Mr. Smallens also 
regaled the audience with Beethoven's 
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Fifth Symphony. A Russian program the 
next night brought this conductor's tenure 
to an end. 

Massimo Freccia returned for two con- 
certs, on the evenings of Aug. l4and Aug, 
16. On the first occasion the gifted young 
Italian chose the Overture to Weber's 
‘Euryanthe’, Strauss’s ‘Death and Trans- 
figuration’ and Beethoven's Seventh Sym- 
phony, a sound program, musically inter- 
preted. His final appearance was by re- 
quest an all-Wagner program, with ex- 
cerpts from the various music drarmas ex- 
hibiting another facet of his undoubted 
talent. 

The addition of Miss Dragonette to the 
final list, on Aug. 17, was by reason of 
the postponement of Radio Night, when 
the soprano was to have appeared. Many 
of her admirers were present to applaud 
her singing of an aria from ‘Thais’, Schu- 
bert’s ‘Serenade’, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘The 
Nightingale and the Rose’, and, as encores, 
Delibes’s ‘La Fille de Cadiz’ and Dvorak's 
‘Songs My Mother Taught Me’, A little 
initial nervousness cleared up in progress 
of the aria, and the popular radio soprano 
revealed a voice of light but pretty and 
clear tone. She was at home in the shaping 
of a musical phrase, and additional quali- 
ties proved to be excellent diction and in- 
tonation. 


Harold Bauer’s appearance in the Bee- 
thoven ‘Emperor’ Concerto, postponed from 
previous occasions, was the signal for a 
demonstration from his affectionate gal- 
lery. He played with his accustomed mu- 
sicianship and technique, a dignified con- 
ception in masterly vein. Four encores 
further delighted the audience. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten provided a_ final 
bill which ranged from Russian to Rus- 
sian, taking in Tchaikowsky’s ‘Marche 
Slav’ and ‘1812’ Overture and Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s ‘Caucasian Sketches’. F. Q. E. 
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Mozart’s ‘Finta Giardiniera’ Performed 


at the Baroque 


Berger’s Version of Fantastic 
Opera Buffa Sparkles with 
Wit—Georg Schick Conducts 


PRAGUE, Aug. 30. 


RAGUE extended her music season 
this year well into summer. The 
usual festival of the German Opera 


House was a transition to musical and 
theatrical performances under the sign 
of the great Baroque Exhibition. Amid 
a superb collection of baroque sculpture 
and painting, which supplied castle and 
garden of the ancient Waldstein Palace, 
an open air stage was built. Shake- 
speare’s immortal creatures, the fairies 
from ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’, the 
lovers from ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
‘Twelfth Night’, animated both nature 
and architecture. The dancing melodies 
of German, Italian and Bohemian Ba- 
roque masters swelled the chorus of a 
culturally united Europe. 

Baroque traditions have been pre- 
served in this country during two full 
centuries, i. e., until the end of the 
eighteenth. It seemed a happy idea to 
add Mozart’s voice to this chorus. None 
of his dramatic works was more fit for 
use on this garden stage than the ‘Finta 
Girardiniera’ the eighteen - year - old 
prodigy composed for the Munich car- 
nival in 1775. Certainly the piece is not 
a Promethian master-work. Nothing in 
the libretto is beyond the usual pattern 
of Italian buffa. 

The scene is a castle garden in Italy; 
the accessories, two couples who have 
separated and by chance meet again un- 
der quite different circumstances; con- 
flict and solution: the lovers of old want 
to join again. The goal is_ reached 
through a general fantasy which ceases 
in the very moment when the status quo 
is restored. 

Mozart’s librettist puts this 
reality before the 


madness 


as a spectator’s eye. 


Exhibition in Prague 


The creator of the new and much better, 
version, Ludwig Berger, has it just 
feigned, which is more plausible and 
proves an aesthetic advantage. 

Marchesa Violante Onesti lives a 
double existence as gardener under the 
name of Sandrina; Serpetta the cham- 
ber-maid and her boy-friend Nardo, the 
butler, make friends with their em- 
ployers—all this ties the knot of that 
fantasy which corresponds to the spirit 
of Baroque. In ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ and 
‘Figaro’ parallels are to be found. 

More important than these events is 
the music Mozart wrote for them. Of 
course it comes from the dance tunes of 
the gallant age, both in melody and 
rhythm; it sparkles with good temper 
and wit; but now and then it breaks 
through the frame of buffoonery. Pa- 
thos touches Sandrina’s great aria, the 
ariettas of Nardo and Serpetta are mas- 
terpieces of individualized expression, 
the reconciliatory duet of the last scene 
reveals grandiose inspiration. Even the 
additions used in Berger’s version, a 
charming overture, an interlude and 
trio out of Mozart’s early operatic frag- 
ment ‘Lo sposo deluso’ prove advantage- 
ous without harming the style. The 
joyous unreality of the Baroque farce 
was enhanced by the surroundings of the 
garden with its taxus-hedges and laurel 
trees. 

To the regisseur the 
most attractive task. 
virtuosity on the 


work offered a 
Friedrich played with 
instrument of four stages 
and in the supper scene achieved incom- 
parable visual effect. Hans Georg Schick 
conducted the performance. 

A well-combined ensemble participated. 
Harriet Henders, soprano, sang her fare- 
well song to Prague as Violante-Sandrina. 
The German Opera loses in her one of its 
most admired members, an artist who 
practically mastered every role within the 
reach of her high voice. Risé Stevens, her 
partner in the slightly American accentua- 
tion of the dialogues, will, too, not be 
heard before Spring, since she has been 
engaged to sing in New York and Buenos 
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WEST VIRGINIA GETS ITS FIRST TASTE OF ‘FAUST’ 
During the Robert E. Lee Week Celebration at the Greenbrier Hotel in White Sulphur 


Springs, West Virginia Had Its First Look at ‘Faust’. 
Performed by Four Artists, Who Also Presented Two Recitals at the Resort. 


Above Is the Garden Scene from Act Ill 
Left to Right: 


Elizabeth Wysor as Martha; Arthur Anderson as Mephistopheles; Mary Craig as Marguerite, 


and Norman Horn as Faust. 


Aires. She 
tion of the 


gave an excellent impersona- 
young count Ramiro. Kurt 
Baum’s tenor was heard to advantage. 

A selection from the great treasures 
of Bohemian Baroque music, still unknown 
to the outer world, was offered by the con- 
ductors Karel Boleslay Jirak and Rafael 
Kubelik. There were symphonies, sere- 
nades, suites and ballets by Jan Zach, J. D. 
Zelenka, J. H. Schmeltzer, Pavel Vejva- 
novsky and many others. Some of these 
works amaze by the audacity and original 
ity in anticipating the language of the 
later Viennese classics. Particularly con- 
vincing was Rafael Kubelik’s reading of the 


‘Sonata Venatoria’ by Vejvanovsky, with 
its massive trombone scoring. Jules Ko- 
walsky, conductor, had a merited success 


with performances of Karel Stamitz’ Ninth 
Symphony and Josef Mysliveéek’s C Major 
Symphony, a very Mozartian piece. Less 
lucky were the dance performances by a 
ballet group of the National Theatre 
(choreography by Joe Jencik) in addition 
to charming pieces by Schmeltzer. 

Apart from the Baroque Festival the 
opera houses introduced two famous guests. 
In the Czech Theatre we heard the Swed- 
ish tenor Set Svanholm, who surprised as 
Lohengrin and transported his audience 
as Radames. In brilliance and coloring his 
voice is astounding. The initial aria, the 
dramatic scenes in the second and third 
acts were sung with rare power and pas- 
sion. With Mila Koéova as Aida, Marta 
Krasova as Amneris, and Lubomir ViSe- 
gonov as Ramphis, the evening achieved a 
festive height. 

Emanuel List sang two Mozart parts in 
the German Opera. For the Osmin in ‘Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ he provides 
more voice than humor. His personality 
and artistic style make him an ideal repre- 
sentative of the basso serio type. As Sa- 
rastro in ‘Zauberfléte’, the pathos of his 
speech, the gravity of his appearance, the 
noble style of his delivery form a master- 
ful unity. Beside the brilliant coloratura of 
Rose Book, Queen of the Night, and the 
silky cantilenas of Kurz Baum, Tamino, 
Hans Paweletz was heard for the first time 
as a charming and humorous Papageno. 

A tasteful program was given by Alice 
Tully, American mezzo-soprano, accom 
panied by Arpad Sandor. 

H. H. StucKENSCHMIDT 


Dusolina Giannini Singing in Opera in 
Germany and Finland 
Dusolina Giannini, American soprano 
who sang the role of Hester in the 
world premiere of her brother Vittorio 
Gianini’s opera ‘The Scarlet Letter’ in 


A Capacity Audience Saw Their Version of Gounod's Opera 
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Hamburg on June 2, is on vacation in 
Switzerland. On Sept. 11 she was to 
resume a series of concert and opera 
engagements including appearances in 
performances of ‘The Scarlet Letter’ in 
Hamburg on Sept. 11, in ‘Carmen’ at 
the Berlin Opera on Sept. 14, in ‘Aida’ 
at Hamburg on Sept. 18, in ‘Tosca’ 
at the Berlin Opera on Sept. 22, and 
from Sept. 24 to Oct. 1, opera and con- 
cert appearances at Riga, Finland, sing- 
ing in ‘Carmen’ and ‘Aida’ under Leo 
Blech. She will also be heard in recital 
in Breslau, Hamburg, Dresden, Berlin 
and 12, 
America 


and Bremen on Oct. 3, 5, 7, 9 
respectively. 
on Oct. 13. 


She will sail for 
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New Strauss Opera Has Premiere Munich Festival 





Holdt 


A Scene from ‘Der Friedenstag’, with Hans Hotter as the Commander 


(Continued from page 5) 
pensation, which fired the public to un- 
precedented enthusiasm. Some members 
of the foreign press viewed the absence 
of national officialdom as a mark of con- 
tinued disapproval, but the real truth of 
the matter was that to the consternation 
of the press and as a shining instance 
of faulty organization, Germany’s three 
major festivals, Bayreuth, Munich and 
Salzburg rang up their curtains on the 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA HONORS 
MEMORY OF L. JANACEK 


Assemblage Gathers at His Tomb in 
Brno-Briinn—Radiojournal Gives 
Performance of His Mass 
Brno-BruNN, Aug. 20.—Ten years 
age the great Moravian composer Leos 
Janaéek died in Moravske, Osfrava. 
His memory will be celebrated through- 
out the Czechoslovakian republic and 
particularly in Brno where he spent 
most of his lifetime. The initial cele- 
bration was held by a little assembly at 
his tomb on the morning of Aug. 12. 
Many representatives of the Brno 
Briinn artistic world participated. After 
a funeral chorus by Janacek had been 
sung by members of the Brno-Brunn 
National Opera House, Jan Kune, direc- 
tor of the conservatory, made a speech. 
In Hukvald, Janacek’s native village, a 

celebration was also held. 

The Prague jubilee performances will 
take place in September. Janacek’s 
operas ‘LiSka BistrouSka’ (‘The Sly 


same day. Since Munich is deemed a 
star of lesser magnitude it had to con- 
tent itself with local dignitaries who 
provided political benediction. 

Every opera house in Germany will 
bring out the two new Strauss works in 
the coming season. Inspired by this 
success, Gregor has just completed the 
libretto for a light work which Strauss 
has accepted for his next dramatic opus, 
the title to be announced later. 


Little Fox’) and ‘Kata Kabanova’ will 
be played in the Czech Opera House, 
whereas his chief work ‘Jenufa’ is to 
be given by the German Theatre. 

The Prague Radiojournal gave an ex 
cellent performance of his ‘Glasgolska’ 
Mse’ (‘Old Slavonic Mass). It was 
ably conducted by Otakar Jeremias. The 
quartet was sung by Marie Budikova, 
Marta Cyterakova, Stanislav Tauber 
and Hanus Thein. The orchestra and 
choir of the radio admirably mastered 
the difficult tasks of this exciting, pas- 
sion-torn score. rs. Fa. 3: 


Grainger on Tour in Australia 

Percy Grainger, composer-pianist, 
sailed for a concert tour of Australia 
on July 8, stopping off at Honolulu for 
ten days en route. While in Honolulu 
he gave a concert in Dillingham Hall 
on July 15. Previously, in California, 
he played in Redlands Bowl on July 
5. Mr. Grainger will return from 
Australia in time to open his tour 
on the Pacific Coast on Jan 15. 
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Regains Prestige 


(Continued from page 5) 

not the least of which was Krauss’s 
very exquisite work with the orchestra, 
especially in the sensuous outpourings 
at the close. Krauss is known as a 
Strauss specialist by virtue of intuitive 
understanding and subjective artistic 
kinship; this with his iron discipline, 
commands the enthusiasm of his orches- 
tra and singers and enables him to attain 
the fullest measure of co-operation. 


‘Zauberfléte’ Re-staged 


Krauss also conducted the new ‘Zau 
berflote’ which is one of the very suc- 
cessful re-stagings of the National Thea 
tre, also glorying in the splendors of 
architectural and ornamental rejuvena- 
tions that have left nothing for the sen- 
timentalists but the familiar old musty 
smell. Ludwig Sievert’s stage settings 
solved the technical problems of scene 
shifting in a most admirable way and 
yet lost nothing of their pictorial grace 
and poetry. Adele Kern’s entrancing 
Papagena was the perfect complement 
for Heinrich Rehkemper’s Papageno. 
The rest of the cast included the usual 
Munich favorites, Eipperle, Felicie 
Htini-Mihacsek, Luise Willer and Julius 
Patzak. 

The ‘Rosenkavalier’ in the settings of 
Robert Kautsky of Vienna from the de 
sings of the late Alfred Roller, suffered 
from the inadequate Octavian of Hilde 
Singenstreu of the Hanover Opera, 
who rushed into the breach when the 
serious illness of Hildegarde Ranczak 
threatened the cancellation of more than 
the ‘Salome’ performance. With this 
one qualification the production was on 
a very high plane, largely through the 
fine orchestral playing under Krauss. 
It was revelation to hear his control 
of the orchestra, especially during the 
trio when three fairly light voices 
(Ursuleac, Kern and _  Singenstreu), 
soared over the accompaniment without 
any loss of stylistic proportions or any 
sacrifice of effect. 

‘Don Giovanni’ in the Residenz Thea 
tre under Meinhard von Zallinger, with 
Heinrich Rehkemper in the title role, 
still remains the exquisite thing it has 
always been, though the women’s voices 
did not quite measure up to those of 
the men. However, the feeling that 
Elviras and Annas do not grow in Ger 
man forests these days is more than an 
uneasy suspicion, so travellers must be 
content. 

‘Salome’ Is Cancelled 

It was especially regrettable that 
Ranczak’s illness eliminated ‘Salome’ 
from the festival schedule, because it 
is the only place it can be heard in Ger- 
many at present and Ranczak herself 
is unique in the role. Since Wiesbaden 
has recently taken ‘Zauberflote’ from 
the repertoire because of its “glorifica- 
tion of freemasonry,” and Breslau has 
meted out the same treatment to ‘Sa- 
lome’ because of its “biblical text,” 
rumors were rife regarding the change 
of bill. As far as Munich was con 
cerned, such fanaticisms and distortions 
of the artistic’ and political codes had 
nothing to do with the matter and it is 
to be hoped that some sane hand will be 
found to curb any further encroachments 
on Germany’s musical heritage which 
fate has already shrunk to such sad 
proportions. 

On the whole the festival was a com 
plete improvement over its immediate 
predecessors, which must be accounted 
to Krauss’s own personal service. The 
quota of foreign visitors was also much 
higher than it has been in recent years, 
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which is an important consideration 
for the promotors of European summer 
festivals. 

The winter plans of the Munich 
Opera are still in a nebulous stage, but 
designs for the “world’s largest opera- 
house” have so far progressed that 
tourists are now proudly shown the 
prospective site, while architects have 
already submitted their projects for the 
artists’ residential colony, the opera, 
stage designing and directing schools, 
the workshops and other related activi- 
ties that are to form Munich’s new 
opera “suburb,” which, if world events 
do not impede the march of Krauss’s 
ambitions, will be unique in the modern 
development of the theatre. 





London Symphony to Play Work by 
Lee Sims 

\ composition by Lee Sims, pianist 
and composer well known vo radio audi- 
ences, has been accepted by the London 
Symphony for performance in the late 
fall. The work will be orchestrated by 
Ferde Grofe. It is entitled ‘Blythe- 
wood’, and is the first American work 
to played by this orchestra since Gersh- 
win’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’. 
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BORZ 


Coloratura Soprano 


- 





Recent European Successes! 


BERLIN 
May, 1938 


AN ENCHANTING VOICE 


The choice of songs alone proved the fine musician- 
ship of this master of Coloratura art. To hear her 
is pure pleasure. Michael Raucheisen accompanied 
the singer with the fine understanding for which 
he is known. 


Das 12 Uhr Blatt 


the artist giving by her high intelligence an 
inspiring rendition. 
Illustrierte Nachtausgabe 


great culture, and proves the mastery of all 
technical essentials—Miss BORZI remained true 

to herself and her art. 
Boersen-Zeitung 


The name of GERTRUDE BORZI, coloratura 
soprano, should likewise be entered in large letters 
to represent the highest stakes on the credit page 
of the ledger of endeavor. 

—Steglitzer Anzeiger 


she sang with such charm and exquisite artistry 
that the audience directly jubilated. 
Morgenpost 


displayed a clear and well-trained coloratura 
voice, thereby proving that America is teaching 
the Italian method and that her requirements are 
very high in regard to technique. (Artist-Pupil of 
Mme. Giannini-Gregory.) 


Budapest Notices Follow in Next Issue 


Address all inquiries to 
1401 Steinway Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1938 


MUSIC: Two New Sonatas by Josten and ‘Festival’ Cantata Released 








A BRACE OF NEW SONATAS 
FROM WERNER JOSTEN’S PEN 
WO new sonatas by Werner Josten, 
one for violin and piano, the other for 
piano alone, which have recently been re- 
leased through the Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, are bound to 
attract the attention 
of those interested in 
what present-day 
American composers 
are doing. 

These sonatas sup- 
ply decidedly uncom- 
mon examples of 
emancipation from 
the traditional har- 
monic conventions 
combined with a 
clearly defined ad- 
herence to traditional 
formal structure. The 
violin and piano 
work, in A major, is apparently somewhat 
earlier than the other. Both subjects of 
its first movement are long-breathed themes, 
the first being of especially intriguing 
character, and the formal proprieties are 
maintained throughout the movement, which 
ends, however, after a reminiscence of the 
second subject, with what falls upon the 
ear as a gratuitous dissonance. A moodful 
Adagio follows, and the work closes with 
an Allegro moderato of fugal character. 
throughout the sonata, the writing for the 
violin, it my be noted, is of much greater 
suavity than that for the piano, which is 
marked by a pronounced angularity and in 
many places by a thinness that creates a 
bleakness of effect. 

The piano sonata opens with a subject 
in octaves in A minor which from its con- 
tour would seem to have bold and heroic 
significance but which is held down, for 
the most part, to piano and even pianissimo 
utterance. The second subject, in the duly 
traditional key of C major, is chordal 
almost in the manner of a chorale, and 
derives a peculiarly piquant effect from its 
dissonance. Here, too, the formal verities 
are loyally observed and the movement 
leaves a singularly unified and compact 
impression. There is then an extended 
slow movement in F sharp major, followed 
by a concluding Allegro con brio in A 
major. This movement is of a scherzo 
nature and of brilliant effect, with a sweep- 
ing main idea. There is a vitality and a 
wholesome freshness in this work but here 





Werner Josten 


again, as in the piano part of the violir.. 


sonata, the angularity of the writing for the 
instrument invests it with an austerity not 
necessarily inherent in the thematic material 
itself 


CHORAL ‘HARVEST CARAVANS’ 
FOR THANKSGIVING FESTIVALS 


| pe harvest thanksgiving festivals now 
looming up on the horizon a cantata 
for mixed voices by Russell Hancock Miles 
entitled ‘Harvest Caravans’ arrives oppor- 
tunely from the press of the Oliver Ditson 
Company, the Theodore Presser Company 
of Philadelphia being the distributors. It 
consists of ten choral numbers, with text 
by Charles Cooper. 

The work starts out auspiciously with a 
finely sonorous apostrophe, ‘Hail, God of 
the Harvest’, which is used again, in an 


adapted and elaborated form, for the final 
chorus, with the familiar hymn, ‘Come, 
ye thankful people, come, raise the song of 
harvest home’, ingeniously woven into it. 
These numbers are written with shrewd 
understanding of impressive choral effects. 
Then there is a charming chorus for 
women’s voices, ‘Song of the Fairies’, while 
the smoothly flowing ‘Autumn _ glides 
along’ and also ‘In Winter’ are others 
among the better numbers. ‘The caravans 
are coming’ has an individual character 
with the basso ostinato of its accompani- 
ment, though the ultimate effect is 
weakened by excessive unison singing. 

But the two choruses assigned to the 
men’s voices, the hopelessly banal “The One 
Worth While’ and the almost equally cheap 
‘Four O’clock in the Morning’, are so 
glaringly out of keeping, both musically 
and textually, as to constitute serious 
blemishes. And why should the male sec- 
tion of a chorus be restricted to unison 
singing? However, as these numbers are 
quite extraneous from every standpoint 
they may be omitted, to the great advantage 
of the rest of the work, which without them 
provides eminently grateful opportunity for 
effective choral singing. The time of per- 
formance for the camplete cantata is given 
as about thirty-five minutes. 


SONGS OF VARIOUS STYLES 
AMONG RICORDI NOVELTIES 


ONSPICUOUS among the new songs 

recently issued by G. Ricordi & Co. are 
two by Victor Harris that present their ex- 
perienced composer in sharply contrasting 
moods. These songs are settings of poems 
by Nancy Byrd Turner, ‘Going up to Lon- 
don’ and ‘Death is only an old door’. 

In the first Mr. Harris has adopted the 
happy device of having the rhythm alter- 
nate between waltz-time for the stanzas and 
2-4 time for the refrain, and throughout 
he has caught the coquettish gaiety of the 
text and reproduced it in an insinuating 
shaping of the line and a rhythmic lilt in 
the accompaniment and the figures of the 
introduction and interlude that are ir- 
resistible. The subject of the second song 
has been treated just as sympathetically in 
the music as in the original poem, so that 
any initial sombreness suggested by the 
title is immediately dissipated by the lovely 
lyrical feeling and warm harmonic coloring 
of the singularly felicitous setting. 

Pietro Cimara also contributes a brace 
of songs to this consignment, ‘Passion 
Dance’ and ‘Yard and Yards of Sunlight’, 
settings of poems by Ilona Bestercey. Of 
the two ‘Passion Dance’ is the more spon- 
taneously flowing and the more musically 
significant. It has a broad sweep of the 
line and its melodic effect is intensified by 
its colorful accompaniment. Its companion 
song again attests Mr. Cimara’s resource- 
ful craftsmanship but it is scarcely marked 
by the same spontaneity or aptness of treat- 
ment. 

Then there is an Italian song, “Ti vorrei 
dire’, with words and music by Remo Pre- 
ziosi and Carlo Tomanelli, which contains 
such surefire elements of popular appeal in 
its tango-suggestive rhythmic character and 
the sensuous curving of the vocal line that 
it seems unfortunate that no English ver- 
sion of the text has been provided. 

Finally, ‘Wedding’, a waltz song by Ada 
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W. Roberts, reveals itself as of such a 
hybrid nature, with its suggested alternate 
for the simple line of the refrain of a hum- 
ming figuration that goes up to high E, that 
it is difficult to know just how to classify it. 


FOLK HYMNS OF AMERICA 
IN AN UNIQUE COLLECTION 

OLLOWING along the lines of ex- 

ploration pursued by folk-music en- 
thusiasts, Annabel Morris Buchanan has 
struck out an individual path in collecting 
the traditional hymns 
of this country. The 
results of her very 
extended labors ap- 
pear in a noteworthy 
volume entitled ‘Folk 
Hymns of America’, 
published by J. Fisch- 
er & Bro. 

Many of the hymns 
\ in this collection were 
So Aw learned by Mrs. Bu- 

4 chanan in childhood 
% from her parents or 

grandparents. Others 
Annabel M. Buchanan she culled from vari- 

ous early American 
publications, such as Asahel Benham’s 
‘Social Harmony’, published in Walling- 
ford, Conn., in 1799, Ananias Davisson’s 
‘Small Collection of Sacred Music’ (Vir- 
ginia, about 1821), ‘Wyeth’s Repository’ 
(Pennsylvania, 1813), and many others. 
Some were found in a manuscript hymnal 
in use in Virginia in the late eighteenth 
century, while others again were recorded 
from the singing of various individuals in 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The very extensive research conducted 
by the compiler is indicted not alone by the 
musical texts but by the comprehensive 
notes given for each one, providing details 
of their origin as nearly as has been 
ascertained, of their relationship to other 
traditional tunes, of their known variants 
and of whatever individual significance, 
musical or otherwise, they may possess. 

Fifty hymns, in all, are given and a 
suggested grouping of them classifies them 
as general hymns, campmeeting hymns, 
secular songs in sacred form, and tradi- 
tional carols. For musicians it is a point 
of special interest that all of them are 
modal, the majority being in either the 
Aeolian, the Ionian or the Dorian mode, 
with three in the Phrygian and two in the 
Mixolydian. 

One of the most interesting is ‘Evening 
Shade’, as an example of the “fuguing 
hymns” enthusiastically championed, the 
collector notes, by a New England tanner 
and singing master, William Billings, and 
still in use by Southern rural singers, An- 
other oddity is “Tender Thought’, which be- 
cause of itsconstantly changing rhythm was 
classified by an early editor as one of “the 
more ungrammatical tunes.” 

Especially lovely are the English- 
American carol, ‘A Virgin Unspotted’, in 
the Ionian mode, the Aeolian ‘Suffering 
Saviour’, ‘Calvary’s Mountain’ and ‘Sam- 
anthra’ and the Ionian ‘Land of Rest’, 
while of conspicuous beauty among the 
campmeeting hymns are ‘The Hebrew 
Children’, in the Phrygian mode, known 
in England as one of the primitive Ranters’ 
hymns, and the Ionian ‘Bright Canaan’. 

One of the most notable features of this 
book is the exceptionally comprehensive 
bibliography supplied by Mrs. Buchanan of 
existing collections of folk-songs, traditional 





hymns, negro spirituals, sea songs and 
chanteys, and cowboy ballads, and books 
relating thereto, providing an invaluable 
source of reference. En 


=—BRIEFER MENTION—® 


For Mixed Chorus: 

*We’s a-lis’enin’’, a setting by Edward 
Harris of a fantastic poem by Stanley Mac- 
lewee. It purports to be a sermon delivered 
declamatorily by a colored preacher, while 
a mixed chorus “vamps” frequently in the 
course of his sermon and at specified cues 


breaks in with four-part choral comment. 
In a foreword, however, the composer ex- 
plains that it is not to be construed as an 
authentic depiction of an old-time Southern 
negro church scene but rather as a humor- 
ous fantasy deriving from such scenes (J 
Fischer). 


For Harp: 


Thirty Little Classics For the Harp, 
compiled and arranged by Mildred Dilling 
A well selected and tastefully arranged 
collection embracing compositions by Bach, 
Handel, Couperin, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann. 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, Brahms and others 
(Oliver Ditson. Philadelphia: Presser). 


School Choruses: 


Glee Music for Junior Hieh School Boys. 
edited by Robert W. Gibb and Haydn M 
Morgan. Well-conceived arrangements of 
classics by Lassus, Edward Purcell, Bach. 
Schubert and others, folksongs, carols, 
chanteys and other songs for 
changing and changed boys’ voices (Bir- 
chard). 


For Trio: 


‘In a Log Cabin’, by Lamar String field. 
an arrangement for Ang ‘cello and piano 
of the piece of the same title from the com- 
poser’s ‘Mountain Sketches’ for orchestra 
(Carl Fischer). 


=-NEW MUSIC RECEIVED-® 
Mixed Voices (various combinations) - 

“Balulalow’, a setting of quaint 6th century 
words for treble, alto, tenor, baritone and bess 
by Dom Gregory Murray, in alternating duple 
and triple rhythm (London: Stainer & 
New York: Galaxy). 

‘Who is she that ascendeth?’, motet for two 
sopranos, two altos, two tenors and bass by 
Healey Willan, words from the Antiphons of the 
Assumption B.V.M., unaccompanied (Cc. Fischer 

‘When Thou art near’ (Bist du bei mir’), 

J. S. Bach, arr. for dominating solo part A 
may be sung by a Junior Choir and chorus of 
mixed voices by George W. Kemmer (Gray). 

‘Naught is so sweet’, old French carol freely 
arr. for two sopranos, two altos, two tenors and 
two basses by Ralph E. Marryott (Summy). 

‘Out of the Deep’ (‘De profundis’), a setting of 
Psalm 130 by Lazare Saminsky, with tenor solo 
‘The Angel and the Shepherd’, old French Noe! 
arr. for alto and tenor solos with mixed chorus 
humming throughout (Birchard) 

‘O praise our God, ye people’, anthem for two 
sopranos, alto, tenor and two basses, and “Bene 
dictus’, for two sopranos, alto, tenor and bass 
by E. Stanley Rover: Evening Service, “Magni- 
ficat’ and ‘Nunc Dimittis’, for soprano, two altos 
tenor and bass, by Thomas Weelkes (ca. 1574- 
1623), reconstructed and ed. by Edmund H. Fel 
lowes (London: Oxford. New York: C. Fischer 


Men’s Voices (4 parts): 


‘Now Israel may say’, a setting of 124th Psalm 
with tune ‘Old 124th’ as arr. by Hugh S. Rob 
erton; ‘Come, let us to the Lord our Gad’ 
Paraphrase 30 with Scottish Psalm tume “Ked 
ron’ as arr. by Hugh S. Roberton (London 
Paterson. New York: C. Fischer) 

Two Responses, ‘Blessed Jesu, Loving Saviour 
and ‘Our Father in Heaven, hear our humble 
prayer’, words and music by Robert L. Bedell 
a cappella (G. Schirmer). 

‘God, O Kinsman Loved’, motet adapted from 
an Elizabethan melody, “What if a day’, by 
Alfred Whitehead, with words by Jean Ingelow 
(London: Curwen. New York: G. Schirmer) 

‘O Gladsome Light’, from Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
‘The Golden Legend,’ words by Longiellow, arr 
by John Holler, with baritone solo; “‘W - 
Thee’, short motet by Palestrina, ed. and arr. by 
John Holler (Gray) 

Women’s Voices (4 parts): 

‘Ding-dong merrily on high’. melody from 
Thoinot Arbeau’s “Orchésographie” (158%), arr. br 
E. Harold Geer, words by George Ratcliffe 
Woodward (E. C. Schirmer). 

‘Rock de cradle, Mary’, Negro spiritual, har 
monized and arr. by Francis de Burgos (Birch 
ard). 

Women’s Voices (3 parts): 

‘O bide with us, Thou Saviour dear’, by J. S 
Bach, arr. by Walter Wild (Schmidt). 

‘Rejoice’, by Robert W. Wilkes, words from 
the Bible (G. Schirmer). 

‘A Triumph Song’, with melody from Day's 
Psalter, arr. by Arthur Warrell; “Welcome 
Yule’, a setting of a fifteenth century carol br 
Eric Gritton (London: Staimer & Bell. New 
York: Galaxy) 

‘O Jesu, Thou the beauty art’, by Leo Sower 
by. text from “The Joyful Rhythm’ of St. Bern 
ard of Clairvaux, unaccompanied (Gray) 

‘Antiphon’, by Harvey Worthington Loomis 
text by George Herbert, with optional part for 
bass (Birchard). 

Women’s Voices (2 parts): 

‘Lord God, we worship Thee’, chorale by J. S 
Bach, and ‘Praise God im His Holiness’. by 
Berthold Tours, arr. by Harry L. Harts (Birch 
ard). 
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Performances Conducted by Sir 
Henry Maintain High Standard 
—Constant Lambert’s Music 
for a Ballet, ‘Horoscope’, Is 
Led by the Composer 


By Bast. MAINE 


LONDON, Sept. 5. 


HE forty-fourth season of Prome- 
| nade Concerts, which began on 
Aug. 6, are now in full swing 
and have provided, as usual, several new 
experiences as well as the opportunity 
to re-live old ones. The opening night 
brought the customary hearty acclama- 
tion of Sir Henry Wood, the large audi- 
ence making a special effort to out-do 
former enthusiasm (though that was 
difficult), in order to mark this Jubilee 
Year of Sir Henry’s first public appear- 
ance as a conductor. 

The opening night is also remembered 
for two other incidents. Just before the 
concert began, Sir Adrian Boult, music 
director of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, made a special broadcast 
on the subject of the Proms and Sir 
Henry Wood’s Jubilee. This broadcast 
was partly official, to remind the public, 
as it were, that, although the Proms 
and Sir Henry Wood are inseparably 
associated in people’s minds, the B. B. 
C. has played its part in extending the 
influence of the concerts: and it was 
partly personal—a tribute from one who, 
im his younger days, sat on a perch in 
the Upper Gallery at Queen’s Hall and 
learned a great deal from Sir Henry 
about music and about conducting. 


Sir Henry Broadcasts an Appeal 


The other incident was the broadcast 
made by Sir Henry Wood himself dur- 
ing the interval of the concert. I shall 











New Piano Teaching Material 
Searlatti—12 Selected Sonatas for Piano 
Edited by James Friskin—Price, $1.25 


Twenty Pieces from Bach’s Book 
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LONDON’S “PROM’ SERIES 


not go so far as to say that this was the 
first time that Sir Henry has broadcast 
a talk from London, but it was the first 
time that I had heard his voice via the 
microphone. It is not exactly an ideal 
broadcasting voice, but his talk was ex- 
tremely personal and, without a doubt, 
his appeal for funds for the endowment 
of hospital beds for orchestral musicians 
to mark his Jubilee, met with a great 
response from the large number of his 
followers, 

The program included arias by Han- 
del and Verdi, Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, Sibelius’s ‘En Saga’, three 
movements from Holst’s ‘The Planets’, 
an excerpt from ‘Die Meistersinger’, 
songs by Charles Wood, Berlioz’s ‘Hun- 
garian March’ and the Toccata and 
Fugue in which Bach and Klenovsky 
(Sir Henry), have had a hand: an en- 
gaging miscellany ! 

The performances so far have maintained 
the good standard that these concerts have 
led us to expect. Brilliance we can hardly 
expect in the conditions which are imposed. 
A ten weeks’ season of nightly concerts 
(and programs which in my opinion are 
over-generous in length) and of daily re- 
hearsals, is not likely to produce any sud- 
den revelation in interpretation or technical 
perfection. Yet there have been high-lights, 
surprising moments when conductor and 
players have been carried beyond them- 
selves. There were several such moments 
on the opening night (in the playing of the 
3ach-Klenovsky Toccata and Fugue, for 
example), and since then each week has 
brought its peak in one work or another. 
It may be said that Stiles-Allen’s singing 
of the closing scene of ‘Gétterdammerung’ 
was excellent as singing (although the dic- 
tion was not outstanding), and the orches- 
tral playing first-rate. 


Lambert’s Prelude Is Palindrome 


That was the opening Wagner concert. 
In the second half of that program the first 
of the season’s novelties was given. This 
was a Suite drawn from Constant Lam- 
bert’s music for the ballet, ‘Horoscope’, and 
conducted by himself. This is Lambert’s 
most recent work and was first performed 
as a ballet at Sadler’s Wells last January. 
The influence of sun and moon and stars 
on human beings and the course of their 
lives—that is the underlying idea of the 
composition. Because, in the belief of some, 
this influence can be exactly measured, the 
Prelude of this work is cast into the form 
of a palindrome—a piece of music which 
is the same whether read backwards or 
forwards. But this movement is omitted 
from the concert suite, which consists of 
five episodes—first a dance for the fol- 
lowers of Leo, next a Sarabande for the 
followers of Virgo, then a Waltz for the 
Gemini, then a Bacchanale, an Invocation 
to the Moon, and a Finale. The work is in 
the nature of a Diversion and is not at all 
to be reckoned as a landmark in Lambert’s 
career. It is music for the theatre, and 
of that kind it is excellent. 

The technique of orchestral writing is 
superb and the music is rarely anything but 
effective in relation to its purpose. As for 
the invention, some is first-class (the Sar- 
abande and the Invocation were especially 
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Sir Henry Wood 


impressive); some is second-class, es- 
pecially as regards its reliance upon com- 
monplace rhythm. It was surprising to find 
a composer so knowing and wise as Lam- 
bert is in the field of modern dance-music 
falling back upon rhythm-patterns belong- 
ing to the far-off rag-time days, the days 
of the ‘Come over here’ and the ‘Scandina- 
avian Glide’. The work and the composer 
were given the usual roars of approval that 
are accorded by Promenaders to all and 
sundry. 


Britten Concerto Played 


Another first performance was given on 
Aug. 18, Benjamin Britten’s Piano Con- 
certo with the composer playing the showy 
solo part. This, for me, was a disappoint- 
ment, because I expected from Britten a 
work of real substance instead of one of 
conscientious cleverness. There are four 
movements, Toccata, Waltz, Recitative- 
Aria and March. In all of them there is 
much of that kind of music which can be 
bolstered up with a witty program-note, 
but which, on its own, impresses as being 
a waste of brilliant talent. 

On July 30 I went to Cambridge for the 
opening of a festival of old British music 
This festival has sprung from an event 
held in 1933 for the edification of visiting 
foreign critics. This year it proved a de- 
lightful occasion and provided great diver- 
sion for all that motley crowd of people 
which comes to Cambridge in summertime 
almost without knowing why. 

The festival began with a concert of 
madrigals sung by the University Musical 
Society, conducted by Borris Ord, from 
boats moored under King’s College Bridge, 
while a large audience, rapt and still, lis- 
tened from the banks of the River Cam 


Benjamin Britten Plays Solo 
Part in First Performance of 
His Piano Concerto—Festival 
of Old British Music Held at 
Cambridge 


The second half of the concert was devoted 
wholly to the works of John Wilbye, as a 
tribute to his name in this, the tercentenary 
year of his death. On such a temperate 
evening as this the music could not but be 
affecting, but something beyond anticipa- 
tion arrived at the end of the concert when 
the choir sang Wilbye’s ‘Draw on, Sweet 
Night’, as the boats moved slowly down the 
river in lantern light, and with the firs* 
stars appearing. 

Another surprising experience came at 
the end of the program of sixteenth cen- 
tury music sung in King’s College Chapel 
next evening, for then we heard, what 
many of us may never hear again, Thomas 
Tallis’s forty-part motet, a work remark- 
able enough to see in manuscript, but still 
more astonishing to hear. The work was 
finely given by the University Musical 
Society. 

Further rare experiences were forthcom- 
ing during the week when a pageant of 
British music was given in Trinity Col- 
lege, and later when a Restoration version 
of ‘The Tempest’, with Purcell’s music, 
was performed in the Arts Theatre. 


Lily Pons Returns from South America 

Lily Pons, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and her husband, 
Andre Kostelanetz, arrived in New 
York on Sept. 7, after two months in 
South America. Miss Pons gave ten 
performances at the Teatro Colon in 
Buenos Aires, and also appeared on sev- 
eral international radio broadcasts 
which were conducted by Mr. Kostela- 
netz. After a few weeks rest, Miss Pons 
will start her eighth annual concert tour 
of the United States. 





Melchior Returns to Begin Tour 

Lauritz Melchior of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who has been in Europe all sum- 
mer, was to return to this country on 
Sept. 8 and will stay long enough in 
this city to fulfill a radio engagement on 
Sept. 10, after which he will leave for a 
short hunting trip in the Canadian 
Rockies. This summer, Mr. Melchior 
sang for the first time in Stockholm and 
then flew to Copenhagen to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his debut in 
this city which was also his birth-place. 
The tenor will begin his regular concert 
tour with a recital on Oct. 10 at Win- 
nipeg. 
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HOLLYWOOD 





Klemperer Conducts Final Con- 
cert with Lehmann as Soloist 
—Morros Leads Music by 
Hageman and Tiomkin in 
Program Devoted to Cinema 
Music 


Los ANGELEs, Sept. 10.—Otto Klem- 
perer, conducting the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, with Lotte Lehmann as solo- 
ist, rang down the curtain of the seven- 
teenth season of summer concerts in the 
Hollywood Bowl, on Sept. 3. Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony culminated the 
series of twenty-four events that at- 
tracted a grand total of 276,000 persons 
and brought sufficient receipts to meet 
the budget of $175,000. Artistically, 
however, the season left much to be de- 
sired. Efforts to make a glorified opera 
house of the Bowl succeeded to the ex- 
tent that 100,000 persons witnessed the 
five performances of opera. With em- 
phasis upon the more spectacular events, 
interest in symphonic concerts lagged, 
with consequent drop in revenue. 


Celebrities Appear on Program 


The third week opened on Aug. 2, when 
Paramount Pictures, Borris Morros, con- 
ducting, sponsored a program of “music 
of the cinema.” It was frank experiment 
to reveal the status of movie music apart 
from the silver screen. Morros showed as- 
tute showmanship in programming scores 
from two films that were then in the off- 
ing, ‘Spawn of the North’, by Dimitri 
Tiomkin, and ‘If I Were King’, by Rich- 
ard Hageman. Of the two, the Hageman 
score revealed itself as possessing possi- 
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BOWL ENDS SEVENTEENTH SEASON 





Kirsten Flagstad and Her Husband, Henry Johansen, Fly to 
Los Angeles to Keep a Hollywood Bowl Engagement 


bilities as a concert suite. The Tiomkin 
score needs action to carry it, although 
it has moments of musical vitality. The 
program was replete with movie names and 
personalities. Hope Hampton sang two 
works with orchestral accompaniment ; 
Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti played 
music for two pianos and the voices ol 
John Barrymore, Lynne Overman, Ronald 
Colman and Basil Rathbone were used. 
Edward G. Robinson was narrator in 
Prokofieft’s whimsical ‘Peter the Wolf’ 
The audience was large and gave Morros 
long applause. 

Dr. Artur Rodzinski’s second symphony 
concert on Aug. 4, brought one of the best 
programs of the season. He led Scriabin’s 
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Otto Klemperer 


Wide World 


Right: 
Eugene Goossens 





‘Divine Poem’, and Debussy’s ‘Afternoon 
of a Faun’. He was given a rousing recep- 
tion. Jascha Heifetz was soloist on the 
following evening, playing works by Men- 
delssohn and Bruch 

Puccini's ‘Madama Butterfly’ was given 
on Aug. 9, with Carlo Peroni conducting 
and Hizi Koyke in the title part. Other 
principals were Elinor Marlo, Mari 
Chamlee and Richard Bonelli 


Goossens Welcomed 


Eugene Goossens, who has conducted 
more concerts in the Bowl than any other 
conductor, made his initial appearance of 
the season on Aug. 11. He led the Mozart 
Symphony in C, ‘En Saga’ by Sibelius, and 
two short works by Delius. On the fol- 


lowing night, he conducted a superlative 
performance of Schumann’s No. 4 and 
Elgar's tuneful Overture, ‘Cockaigne’ 


Charles Kullman of the Metropolitan was 


tenor soloist in the ‘Flower Song’ from 
‘Carmen’, and Rodolfo’s aria from ‘Bo- 
heme. 

The colorful ballet, staged by Albertina 
Rasch, attracted a capacity audience on 
Aug. 16. Strauss mus! ranged by Di- 


usic arr: 
mitri Tiomkin for M-G-M’s forthcoming 
‘Great Waltz’ production, proved to be an 
eve-filling spectacle. Scores of dancers 
filled the stage. The ballet was also seer 
in a dance version of Enesco’s First ‘Rou- 
manian’ Rhapsody. Dr. Arthur Guttman 
was conductor. There was also a Rossini 
Overture and a set of twelve musical se- 
quences from ‘The Lost Horizon’ by Tiom- 
kin, with the Hall Johnson Choir provid- 
ing the choral features 

Mr. Goossens returned to the podium on 
\ug. 18, conducting a fine performance of 
Brahms’s Third Symphony, Beethoven's 
‘Egmont’ Overture and one of his own 
works. Toscha Seidel was violin soloist 
on the following night, giving emotionalized 
performances of works by Wieniawski and 
Lalo. Mr. Goossens led Dvorak’s Fourth 
Symphony and ‘Forest Murmurs’ from 
‘Siegfried’. He was given a genuine ova- 
tion. 

Concerts in the seventh 
gled to suit the convenience 
Flagstad, whose arrival from Australia 
was delayed by storms. Consequently, 
Klemperer made his first appearance on 
Aug. 25, conducting Dvorak’s ‘New World’ 
Symphony and music by Mozart, Debussy 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff with his accustomed 
skill. Seldom has the symphony been played 
with more beauty of tone and genuine 


feeling 


week were } ug 


f Kirsten 


Flagstad Draws 20,000 


More than 20,000 persons jammed the 
Bowl to hear Mme. Flagstad on the fol- 
lowing night. Except for a group of songs 
the program did honor to Richard Wage 








Rodzinski and Goossens Also 
Conduct Orchestral Events— 
‘Martha’ and ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’ Are Given—Flagstad, Bo- 
nelli and Kullman Among 
Soloists 





Lotte Lehmann Seeks a _ Hilltop 
During Her Los Angeles Stay 


Beginning with ‘Elsa’s Dream’, she also 
sang the ‘Liebestod’, the ‘Prayer’ from 
Tannhauser’ and the aria ‘Dich teure 
Halle’. The orchestra appeared to be in the 
doldrums, with horns and double basses 
striving for supremacy, both in the ac- 
companiments and in the ‘Meistersinger’ 
Prelude and ‘Tannhauser’ Overture which 
Dr. Klemperer conducted. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone, was heard in 
a program of arias, Mr. Klemperer con- 
ducting, on the following night. He was 
in excellent voice and added encores. 

The final week was opened with a re 
freshing performance of ‘Martha’, brilli 
antly conducted by Dr. Richard Lert, and 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Bayreuth Observes 
Wagner Anniversary 


(Continued from page 8) 

Franz Volker, but owing to a bad fall 
during the final dress rehearsal, he was 
unable to stand and the part fell to 
Fritz Wolff, who always imbues it with 
a very beautiful spiritual fervor. Ger- 
maine Lubin was the Kundry and sang 
with that fine sense of style that marked 
her Berlin performances last winter. 
Another new acquaintance was Jaro 
Prohaska as Amfortas, a role that one 
would never have attributed to him. 
His bold and somewhat aggressive style 
gave a new touch of manliness to the 
part without in any way throwing it 
out of character. It was an extremely 
interesting performance, and a_beau- 
tiful one vocally. 

Wieland Wagner’s settings were used 





Fritz Wolff as 
Parsifal 


Max Lorenz, Who 
Sang Tristan 


again this year and for family reasons, 
will probably be retained. They are tra- 
ditional and acceptable but it would be 
interesting to see what Preetorious 
would do with this work, granting of 
course that he be given a free hand in 
the matter. There is a growing feeling 
in Germany that the Bayreuth ‘Parsifal’ 
should be rescued from hide-bound tra- 
dition and brought in tune with the 
requirements and trends of modern 
staging. Roller tried his hand at it a 
few years ago, but his was a cold im- 
personal muse when it forsook rococo 
tripperies and his designs were quickly 
abandoned. Germany is not at present 
interested in either stylization or bizarre 
experiments; it will take an artist like 
Preetorious, with a strain of poetry in 
his make-up, to save the work from 
the glitter of a sentimental lithograph. 


Tietjen Conducts ‘The Ring’ 


The ‘Ring’ cycle, conducted by 
Tietjen, was a repetition of last year’s 
performances, which in turn are nothing 
less than the Berlin productions trans- 
planted to Beyreuth. They are well 
worth seeing and hearing, and barring 
the point of the conductor, will easily 
take rank with the best of their kind, 
especially ‘Gotterdammerung’, which is 
grandiose in its way. It is difficult to 
conceive how the staging problems of 
the last act could be solved more bril- 
liantly than in this production. 

The fanfares that have always been 
played from the grounds in front of the 
Theatre before the beginning of each 
act were abandoned in this traditional 
form, and were broadcast instead from 
the roof of the theatre. The tone prob- 
ably carried further, but it will take 
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some time for the old habitués to recon- 
cile themselves to the change of atmos- 
phere which this litthe modern touch 
entails. GERALDINE DE CouRcYy 





Zurich Opera Festival 
(Continued from page 8) 


Carin Carlsson, Paula Buchner, Erich 
Zimmermann, Eduard Habich were all 
of Bayreuth fame. 

Furtwangler conducted ‘Fidelio’ twice 
with a Zurich ensemble including Hilde 
Konetzni as a touching Leonore and 
the excellent tenor Max Hirzel as 
Florestan. 

Dusolina Giannini, a special favorite 
of Zurich audiences, made two appear- 
ances. She sang and acted a most im- 
pressive Carmen. The second time she 
appeared as Leonore in ‘Forza del Des- 
tino’, sung in a sumptuous bel canto 
style, supported by an _ exquisitely 
blended native ensemble. Hans Swar- 
owsky conducted the two Gianini per- 
formances with skill and inspiration. 

The festival closed with an Italian 
stagione. The competent Swiss-Italian 
entrepreneur, Max Sauter-Falbriard, 
was the impresario for the undertaking. 
He brought with him the chorus of the 
Milan Scala and the high-spirited con- 
ductor, Arturo Lucon. 

‘Traviata’, ‘Otello’, ‘Aida’, Given 

The first opera to be presented was 
‘Traviata’ with Toti dal Monte, whose 
coloratura singing is as magnificent as 
ever. This was followed by ‘Otello’ 
with Aureliano Pertile in the title role, 
another impressive singer who never 
grows old. Piero Biasini, a young 
singer with a promising future ahead 
of him, was the lago; Maria Caniglia, 
a noble Desdemona. Ida Mannarini was 
Emilia. 

The performance of ‘Aida’, which 
brought the series to a close, was full 
of vitality. Ebe Stignani was an ex- 


ceptionally. fine Ammeris and Gina 
Cigna the Aida. Duilio Baronti as 
Ramfis and Enrico de Franceschi as 


Amonasro gave most creditable per- 
formances. The Zurich festival was an 
impressive achievement, not only in the 
planning, but in the execution of that 
plan. 

Dr. Paut STEFAN 





Virgil Fox, Organist, Tours Europe 


Lonpon, Sept. 6.—Virgil Fox, Amer- 
ican organist, who is making a concert 


tour of Europe, played at Lincoln 
Cathedral, England, on Sept 5. Mr. 
Fox also played at King’s College 


Chapel at Cambridge University on 
Aug. 7. He will play at Durham 
Cathedral on Sept. 7, at Bach’s church, 
St. Thomas’s in Leipsig, Germany, on 
Sept. 16 and 17, at Buxtehude’s church 
in Ltibeck, the Marienkirke on Sept. 
21; at the Dom Cathedral in Berlin on 
Sept. 23, at the American church on 
the Quai d’Orsay in Paris on Sept. 25, 
again in London on Sept. 26, and in 
Scotland, at St. George’s Church in 
Edinburgh, on the following day. 





An opera by Gluck, “The Crown’, 
which has probably never been pro- 
duced, is being prepared for production 
by the International Mozart Society of 
Vienna. 


Berkshire Festival 


(Continued from page 14) 
toward novelty. The Prokofieff derived 
unexpected piquancy by virtue of station- 
ing a trumpeter in an open field, from 
whence floated with engaging subtlety, the 
trumpet solos which open and close the 
piece. It was a clever bit of strategy which 
captured the listeners, who applauded the 
young trumpeter lustily as he appeared with 
Dr. Koussevitzky at his elbow. If the opus 
did not gain additional stature, it at least 
provided capital entertainment for the un- 
initiated. 


Perfect Setting for ‘Siegfried’ 


The reviewer has heard Wagnerian 
music dramas under a variety of conditions, 
including an entire performance of ‘Sieg- 
fried’ which was given, literally under the 
Stars, but no performance has been pro- 
vided with so perfect a setting as that at 
‘Tanglewood’. Dare I write that the bril- 
liant full moon answered its cue like a 
veteran and well trained super-luminary ? 
The effect was entrancing. As for the 
actual performance the concert version is 
not wholly satisfying, especially to those 
who enjoy the trappings of the opera house. 

The honors undemably went to Miss 
Kaskas and Mr. Althouse, yet the enthu- 
siasm of the audience was such that 
singers, conductor, chorus and orchestra 
responded to a literal rain of applause, a 
more welcome storm than that which last 
year blocked the performance of Wagner 
for which Dr. Koussevitzky fought 
and finally won. 

In considering the program for Satur- 
day evening, Aug. 13, it is fitting that a 
word be written in recognition of the work 
which Henry Hadley expended upon the 
programs of the festival. It was 
really his vision and his overwhelming be- 
lief in the idea of a symphonic festival, 
that made possible the gala occasion in the 
Berkshires this year. 
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As a tribute to Mr. Hadley, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky included the ‘Andante tranquillo’ 
from his Symphony No. 3 in B Minor. 
There is a peculiar fitness in thus honoring 
the American composer to whom the thou- 
sands attending the festival owe a real debt 
of gratitude. 


Ovation Follows the Tchaikovsky 


The ovation which followed the perform- 
ance of the Tchaikovsky was well earned 
and wholly merited. The cheers and “bra- 
vos” which concluded the festival left no 
possible doubt but that success had re- 
warded the efforts of Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his men. There continues to be the prob- 
lem of interesting material, however. Per- 
sons to whom symphonic music is unfa- 
miliar, except by radio or disc, should un- 
doubtedly be offered the classic master- 
pieces of orchestral literature, but in of- 
fering these works, must the more valuable 
representations of the newer music be ig- 
nored? Many obstacles face Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
plays an enormously heavy season, during 
the winter, followed by two supplementary 
seasons for at least two thirds of the men. 
The orchestra at the festival this year is 
not full strength, therefore this needs to be 
remedied. The full complement of players 
is none too-great for a proper demonstra- 
tion of the ability of this organization. Dr. 
Koussevitzky has wrought well, this sum- 
mer, with the material at hand; it is to be 
hoped that he may be able, eventually, to 
present works and performances which 
embody an even wider appeal. 

A word of appreciation for Mr. and Mrs. 
Geo. W. Edman: Mrs. Edman is executive 
vice-president of the festival, and he, 
among other things, is chairman of the co- 
ordinating committee. No detail, seém- 
ingly, has been too small or too insignifi- 
cant for either of them to consider. Miss 
Robinson-Smith’s tribute to this remark- 
able couple was a generous recognition of 
an undeniable talent for “getting things 
done.” 
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ATTENDANCE GROWS 
AT TORONTO ‘PROMS’ 


Twenty-four Week Season Will 
Continue Into October— 
Soloists to Appear 
Toronto, Sept. 10.—The present sea- 
son of the Toronto Promenade Sym- 
phony, the fifth since the inauguration 
of a summer symphony season in this 
city, opened on May 5. There are twen- 
ty-four weekly concerts which continue 
into October when the regular fall con- 
certs of the Toronto Symphony begin. 
The present season has seen a largely 
increased attendance and at many of the 
concerts the audience surpassed 7,500, 
the capacity of the arena, with hundreds 
unable to gain admission. This season 
the audience has been extended through 
arrangements with the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and the National 
Broadcasting Company of the United 
States. The association of the Prom- 
enade Symphony with the C.B.C., has 
made it possible to increase the mem- 
bership of the orchestra and to provide 
more adequate rehearsals, thus improv- 
ing the standards of the programs. 
Reginald Stewart, Canadian pianist- 
conductor, who has been one of the 
founders of the Promenade Symphony, 
has conducted the orchestra during the 
present season, except for several con- 
certs when guest conductors, including 
Sir Adrian Boult, Charles O’Connell, 
and Dr. Frank Simon appeared on the 
podium. 


Solid Musical Fare Offered 


The music presented by Mr. Stewart 
and his musicians has been in keeping 
with the growth of appreciation of sym- 
phonic music by the ‘Prom’ audiences 
The present season has been marked by 
the presence of outstanding soloists with 
the orchestra. Among those who have 
appeared to date have been: William 
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violist; Marjorie Lawrence 
soprano; Toscha Seidel, violinist ; Grace 
Panvini, soprano; Conrad Mayo, bari- 
tone ; Carola Goya, Spanish dancer ; Al- 
bert Spalding, violinist ; Marcel Hubert; 
‘cellist; Charlotte Symons, contralto; 
Mischa Mishakoff, violinist; Anna Kas- 
kas, contralto; and many Canadian 
artists including, Maurice Solway, 
violinist ; Etta Coles and Naomi Yanovi, 
duo-pianists ; Jeanne Dusseau, soprano; 
Madeline Bone and Elsie Bennett, duo- 
pianists; Godden and Malcolm; Ernest 
Seitz and Albert Guerrero, pianists. 
Other guest soloists who will be heard 
during the balance of the season will in- 
clude: Sir Ernest MacMillan, guest con- 
ductor; Norman Wilks, pianist; Moriz 
Rosenthal, pianist; James Melton, tenor ; 
Paul Althouse, tenor. 
Rosert H. Roperts 


Primrose, 





CHICAGO MUSIC COLLEGE 
BEGINS NEW SEMESTER 





Opens School Year—Ditson Scholar- 
ship Contests Are Held on Day 
of Registration 

Cuicaco, Sept. 10—The Chicago 
Musical College opened the first semes- 
ter of the school year on Sept. 6, with 
registration commencing on Sept. 3. The 
Ditson scholarship contests in piano, 
voice, violin and compositions were held 
on registration day. The Ditson schol- 
a. eae tuition for one school 
year of college work 

Aer each school year the college 
presents in recital the various members 
of the faculty as well as many of the 
artist students of the school. 

Among names of faculty members to 
be found in the fall bulletin just issued 
are those of Leon Sametini, Graham 
Reed, Hans Herman Rosenwald, Gustav 
Dunkelberger, Oscar W. Anderson, 
Helen Curtis, Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
Nelli Gardini, Mollie Margolies, Daniel 
Saidenberg, Silvio Scionti, C. Gordon 
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“THOSE IN FAVOR SAY 'AY'" 
At the Psi lota Xi Sorority Convention Held in Chicago Recently Were, First Row, Left to 


Right, Mrs. Harry Muelder, Mrs. Carlton Renbarger, 


Fabien Sevitzky, Conductor of the 


Indianapolis Symphony; Richard Bonelli, Baritone of the Metropolitan ar Mrs. Thomas M. 


Schumaker, Mrs. Warren Miller, and Second Row, Left to Right, Virginia L 


. Brightwell, Mrs. Paul 


Morton, and Mrs. W. D. Simmons 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 25.—At a re- 
cent convention of the Psi lota Xi Sor- 
rority held in Chicago, the delegates 
voted as a cultural project for the year 
to give $1500 for a sustaining member- 
ship in the Indianapolis Symphony So- 
ciety concerts. The money is to be 
Wedertz, 


Inerney-O’ Brien, 


Leroy Wetzel, Lauretta Mc- 
Alberto Salvi. 
M. McL. 





THE DIAPASON OFFERS 
PRIZE FOR ORGAN WORK 





$200 to Be Given for Best Composition 
in Extended Form—Contest Open 
to All American Citizens 
The Diapason under the auspices of 
the American Guild of Organists, has 
offered a prize of $200 for the best organ 
composition in extended form to be sub- 
mitted in manuscript form by Jan. 1, 
1939. It is open to all residents of the 
United States, regardless of nationality. 
Manuscripts should be sent to the 
American Guild of Organists, RKO 
Building, 1270 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C 
Each must be marked with a nom de 
plume and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope with the non de plume on the 
outside and the name and address of the 
composer on the inside. “For The 
Diapason Prize” should also be marked 
plainly on the outside of the envelope. 
The Guild council has selected as 
judges for the competition, Seth Bing- 
ham, Richard Donovan of the Yale 
School of Music, and Dr. David McK. 
Williams. The winning composition will 
be published by the White-Smith Co. 
of Boston. 





Dragonette Draws Record Crowds in 
Chicago and Milwaukee 
Cuicaco, Sept. 2.—Jessica Dragon- 
ette, soprano, who was soloist at the 
final Stadium concert in New York 
City, is said to have broken all records 
at Grant Park, Chicago, when she ap- 
peared before an audience of 150,000. 
Immediately after her Grant Park ap- 
pearance with the Chicago Symphony, 
Miss Dragonette left for Milwaukee to 
appear as soloist with the Wisconsin 
Symphony under Sigfrid Prager, where 
she sang for another record-breaking 

audience of 40,000. 


paid in installments of $500 each year 
for the next three years and is to be 
used at the discretion of the board of 
directors of the Indiana State Symphony 
Society. Fabien Sevitzky will enter 
upon his second season as conductor of 
the symphony in the fall. 


Friends of Music Give Second Program 
at East Haddam 

East HAppAM, Conn., Sept. 10.—The 
second program of the series of concerts 
of the Friends of Music took place on 
Aug. 24 when Ronald Murat, conducted 
the Connvale string orche stra in works 
by Corelli, Mozart, Saint-Saéns, Bach, 
Sarasate and others. A feature of the 
program was the performance of an 
Adagio and Fugue by Mr. Murat writ- 
ten in the form of a string quartet and 
which received the Coolidge chamber 
music prize some years ago. It was 
played for the first time at this concert 
in its adaptation for string orchestra. 
Assisting soloists were John Dembeck 
and Arnold Belnick, violinists. 
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Hollywood Bowl 


(Continued from page 26) 

well sung by Rosemarie Brancato, Irra 
Petina, Douglas Beattie and Charles Kull- 
man. The opera was sung in a new Ameri- 
can version by Vicki Baum and Ann Ron- 
dell, who succeeded in re-creating the story 
in thoroughly up-to-date and singable Eng- 
lish. Wilhelm von Wymetal achieved won- 
ders as stage manager. The audience filled 
the Bowl to capacity. 

Bronislaw - Gimpel, concertmaster, was 
soloist on Friday night, giving a fine per- 
formance of the Glazounoff Concerto. On 
the closing night Lotte Lehmann sang an 
aria from Beethoven's ‘Fidelio’, and two 
Wagner songs and two by Strauss. The 
audience recalled her again and again, in- 
sisting for more after she had added two 
Strauss encores. Dr. Klemperer provided 
skillful accompaniments and led superb 
performances of Handel’s ‘Water Music’, 
and Beethoven’s Fifth. 

Faust Given at Pilgrimage Theatre 

Goethe’s ‘Faust’, in the Max Reinhardt 
version, was given in the open-air Pilgrim- 
age Theatre, across the pass from the 
Hollywood Bowl, beginning on Aug. 23. A 
cast of eighty persons was headed by 
George Houston’ as Mephistopheles ; 
Margo, as Marguerite; Conrad Nagel as 
Faust, and Lenore Ulrich as Martha. The 
hillside, transformed into a mediaeval vil- 
lage, unusual lighting effects, and thorough 
preparation, lent authenticity to the pro- 
duction, which is scheduled to run until 
Sept. 15, after which it will be given in 
San Francisco, Chicago and New York. 
The show is greatly enhanced by an ef- 
fective musical score, prepared by Gregory 
Stone, and performed by a group of mu- 
sicians and a choir of twenty singers under 
Einar Nilson. Nilson was associated with 
Reinhardt in many of his European pro- 
ductions. The theatre has been filled to 
capacity almost every night. 

An American opera, ‘Gettysburg’, com- 
posed by Arthur Robinson and Morris 
Ruger, is announced for performance in 
Hollywood Bowl on the evening of Sept. 
23, with Ann Jamison and Tandy Mac- 
Kenzie in leading roles. Forces from the 
Federal Music Project and a newly-formed 
Independent Publishers, Authors and Com- 
posers Association, are sponsoring the 
production. Hat D. Crain 


Eudice Shapiro Joins Beaux Arts Trio 

Eudice Shapiro, violinist, will replace 
Alice Erickson in the Beaux Arts Trio. 
The Trio recently gave a concert on 
the estate of Mrs. Parmalee Prentice, 
and at the Hammond Studios in Mystic, 
Conn. They will travel this year 
through most of the Eastern states and 
as far South as New Mexico. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1938 


Opera and Chamber Music Performed 
at Mozart Festival in Asheville, N. C. 





In the Music Room, ‘Holmewood', of Dr. and Mrs. Robert S. Carroll Are, Reading from Left to 
Right: Joseph DeNardo, C. D. Kutschinski, May Jo DeNardo, Donald Pfohl, Charles Gilbert, 


Joseph White, Warren Babcock, James Pfohl, 


Carroll, Mrs. Robert Carroll, Mrs. 


Ellwood Rushworth, Thor Johnson, Dr. Robert 
Joseph DeNardo, 


Louise Nelson Pfohl, Fred Felmet, 


Evelyn Jackson, Mrs. Crosby Adams, Adelaide Crowell Felmet, Crosby Adams, Mrs. W. H. 
Davis, Mrs. Frank Smith, Dorothy Alden, Edgar Alden 


Thor Johnson, Founder and Con- 
ductor, Leads Simfonietta with 
DeNardo as Associate—Bas- 
tien and Bastienne’ Is Given at 
Final Concert 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Sept. 1. 


TS permanency as an annual insti- 
] tution fully established, Asheville’s 

second festival devoted to the com 
positions of Mozart came to a close on 
Aug. 31 with a gala program in Grove 
Park Inn. The three-day festival of 
four concerts, organized in 1937 by the 
young American conductor, Thor John- 
son, was again under the musical direc- 
tion of Mr. Johnson and was sponsored 
by the Wednesday and Saturday Music 
Clubs of Asheville, Mrs. W. H. Davis, 
festival chairman. Participating were 
soloists both local and out of state and 
the Festival Simfonietta of twenty-seven 
musicians, conducted by Mr. Johnson 
with Joseph DeNardo as associate con- 
ductor. Concerts were given in ‘Holme- 
wood’, the ideally designed music cham- 
ber of Dr. and Mrs. Robert S. Carrol, 
and in the George Vanderbilt Hotel, as 
well as at Grove Park Inn. 

The most important feature of the 
second festival program was the desig- 
nation of the final evening as opera 
night, hereafter to be an annual insti- 
tution. Chosen as the vehicle for the 
occasion was the single-act ‘Bastien and 
Bastienne’, composed when Mozart was 
only twelve. The presentation, expert- 
ly directed by Clifford Bair and con- 
ducted by Mr. Johnson, saw Ted Boden- 
heimer as the bogus magician, Colas, 
who got the credit for reuniting, after 
amusing vicissitudes, Kathryn Swain as 
Bastien and Harriette Taylor as Bas- 
tienne. The effective staging amplified 
the rustic qualities of Grove Park Inn’s 
huge lobby and the operatic miniature 
was sung in English in a generally well- 
stylized performance. 

Instrumentally, the high point of the 
festival came in the first concert with 
the playing of the great G Minor 
Quintet, poignantly dramatic and, in the 
Adagio, of an almost Brahmsian pro- 
fundity. In complement to the ro- 
manticist of the quintet was the 
classicist of the ‘Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik’ which with six of Mozart’s eighty- 
four “Teutscher’, formed a fitting sequel 
to the opera on the final program. Asa 
novelty in respect to tonal coloring as 


there was the C 
Rondo for flute, 
‘cello, and glass harmonica, 
with the latter replaced most effectively 
by the celeste. 

No symphony was heard during the 
festival, that place being filled by the 
F Major Divertimento for strings and 
two horns, ably conducted by Joseph 
DeNardo, and the C Major Piano Con- 
certo with May Jo DeNardo as soloist. 
The latter artist, _‘ fifteen-year-old 
daughter of the festival’s Associate 
musical director, gave a mature and 
well-rounded rendition of the Concerto. 


well as musicology, 
Major Adagio and 
ob« = viola, 
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She assisted as pianist in the Violin and 
Piano Sonata and the F Minor Fantasia 
for two pianos, and also appeared as 
violinist in the B Flat Piano Trio and 
as a member of the violin section of the 
Simfonietta.. Heading the latter group 
as concertmaster was Edgar Alden, of 
Oberlin Conservatory, who was a factor 
in the improvement of the orchestra 
over that of the first festival. 

This improvement was seen not only 
in regard to the work of the orchestra, 
which under Mr. Johnson’s phenomenal 
—there is no other word—leadership 
turned in performances of the highest 
merit, but in every aspect of the Festi- 
val, business as well as artistic. Beyond 
the purely local significance which the 
Festival enjoyed last year, this season it 
attracted guests from a dozen different 
states; and with Salzburg now under an 
eclipse there is every reason why Ashe- 
ville should, in a few years, assume 
international importance as a mecca for 
the worshippers of music’s greatest 
genius. 

The complete 
lows: 


Festival program fol- 


I 
Piano Trio in B Flat (K.V.502) 
Theme and Variations in G, for Two Pianos 
(K.V.501) 
Song, ‘Dans un Bois’ (K.V.308) 
String Quintet in G Minor (K.V.516) 


II 
Overture to ‘Il Re Pastore’ (K V 208) 
‘Alleluia’ from Motet ‘Exsultate’ (K.V.165) 
‘Divertimento in F, (K.V.247) 
Concerto in C for Piano and Orchestra 
(IKK. V.467) 
Ill 
Sonata for Piano in F (K.V.332) 
Aria, ‘Alles fuehlt der Liebe Freuden’ from 
‘Die Zaubertléte’ 
Fantasia in F Minor for Two Pianos (K.V.594) 
Sonata for Violin and Piano in B Flat 


(K.V.378) 
Adagio and Rondo in C (K.V.617) 
IV 
‘Bastien and Bastienne,’ Comic Opera in One 
Act 


‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ (K.V.525) 
Six German Dances (K.V.571) 
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WPA HEAD EXPLAINS 
RIFT IN HARTFORD 


Disbanding of Orchestra and 
Resignation of Gordon Laid 
to Symphony Society 





Hartrorp, Sept. 10—The condition 
of music during the last month has been 
largely the aftermath of the di 


the WPA Music Pr ye 





phony Society of 
occurred with soch 
in July 

The event with the most direct bear- 
ing upon that occasion was the appear- 
ance of George Foster, regional director 
of the Federal Music Project, who took 


music reviewers behind closed 


the city’s 

doors and there set forth the WP A side 
of the story, drawing largely upon a 
sheaf of letters —_ ch had passed be- 
tween the pro and the Symphony 
Society antece dent to the rift Mr. F = 
ter wished the letters to be kept strictly 
confidential, but it can be said that he 
produced them to show _ that mm the 
opinion of the W P: A, ast. the Sym- 


lett the Prorect mo 


phony Society ha 
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A PIANIST'S SUMMER CLASS 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, Pianist (Centre), with Some Members of His Interpretation and Repertoire 
Class at the Juilliard School of Music During the Summer 
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ulternative but to disband the orchestra 
which the latter had maintained here 
for several years. 

At the same time there came to light 
what is undoubtedly the real reason for 
the resignation of Jacques Gordon, who 
had conducted the symphony for four 
seasons, in June. While the correspon- 
dent wishes to respect the confidences 
of Mr. Foster, in all fairness to Mr. 
Gordon, something should be indicated 
on the point. At the time, Mr. Gordon’s 

eavetaking was made to look as if it 
were a governmental disciplinary meas- 
ure. It now definitely appears that the 
resignation had nothing to do with Mr. 
Gordon’s relations with the government, 
but was due directly to a falling-out 
between him and the Symphony Society. 


Barzin Cables Acceptance 


[he name of the new conductor of the 
wehestra proposed by the Symphony 
Society was officially spread upon the 
records when Leon Barzin of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestral Society, 
ubled from Paris his acceptance of the 
post 

Meanwhile, the Hartford Symphony 
that had been, languished and died. Two 
coneerts under George Heck, concert- 
master, were given at the park shell, 
following the announcement that the 
wehestra would be scrapped. 

Thus it was that on Aug. 10, what so 
proudly we had hailed all season as our 
fine orchestra, came dismally to an end 
im the midst of a vicious rain driving 
down on the last page of Borodin’s Sec- 
ond Symphony. There were no rites—the 
musicians simply tucked their fiddles 
under their coats, and hugging the walls 
of the shell, crept around to the rear 
of the structure for shelter. 

One week later, the WPA Symphonic 
Sand, made over from the orchestra, 
gave its first concert at the Shell under 
Angelo Coniglione, who had preceded 
Mr. Gordon as the Symphony’s conduc- 
tor. The string ensemble, employing 
the remaining musicians, has yet to 
make its appearance. 

The rest has been largely silence and 
slow time. The University Gilbert and 
Sullivan Opera Company, which in- 
augurated its road tour of New England 
a month ago, returned to close with 
four more performances, which they did 
excellently on SRO evenings. Joseph 
Daltry, head of the music department of 
Wesleyan University, was musical di- 
rector, and F. Cowles Strickland, of the 
Berkshire Playhouse, stage director. 

T. H. PARKER 





Samuel Burns Added to Indiana 
University’s Faculty 
SLOOMINGTON, INpD., Sept. 10.—Sam- 
uel T. Burns was appointed professor 
of public school music at Indiana Uni- 


versity, Herman B. Wells, president, on 
Aug. 14. Mr. Burns will succeed to the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Edward B. Birge. Mr. Burns, former 
state music supervisor of the department 
of education in Louisiana, has been for 
the past two summers a member of the 
faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. C. 





CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
LISTS RECITAL EVENTS 





Events in New Season to Include 
Eight Faculty Concerts and 
Thirty-eight Lectures 
CLEVELAND, Sept. 10.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music’s 1938-39 calendar of 
events will include eight recitals by 
artists of the faculty and thirty-eight 
comparative arts lectures dealing with 
moderns in all the arts. An addition to 
the season of faculty programs will be 
the Brahms chamber music concert 

scheduled for March 1. 

Beryl Rubinstein, director of the in- 
stitute, will inaugurate the recital series 
with his annual piano program on Oct. 
12. Marie Simmelink Kraft, mezzo- 
soprano, follows on Nov. 16; Josef 
Fuchs, violin, on Dec. 7; Nevada Van 
der Veer, contralto, on Jan 11; Victor 
de Gomez, ’cello, on Feb. 8; Alice 
Chalifoux, harp, on March 22; and 
\rthur Loesser, piano, on April 12. 

Lecturers on the annual comparative 
arts series include Arthur Loesser, of 
the Institute faculty; Mr. Rubinstein, 
Boris Goldovsky, head of the Institute’s 
opera department; Arthur Quimby, 
music director of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art; Herbert Elwell, head of the 
department of composition at the Insti- 
tute, and Arthur Sheperd of Western 
Reserve University. 





MUSIC FACULTY NAMED 





Members of Mississippi College of 
Music Staff Are Announced 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Sept. 10.—Frank 
Earl Marsh, Jr., director of the Missis- 
sippi State Teacher’s College School of 
Music announced that the faculty for the 
1938-39 session will include Margaret 
Grace Brandt, instructor of voice and 
musicology; Eileen Aubrey Kelly, ’cello 


and public school music. Anna E. 
George, composer-pianist, will teach 
piano, composition and orchestration. 


Mary Theresa Poe will teach piano and 
theory; William Morgan Keller, violin, 
viola, instrumental supervision, and will 
also conduct band and orchestra. 

The Hattiesburg Choral Union of col- 
lege student and townspeople will give 
the seventh annual performance of Han- 
del’s “The Messiah’ on Dec. 12, assisted 


by Agatha Lewis, soprano; Margaret 
G. Brandt, contralto; Russell Horton, 
tenor; and Herbert Gould. On May 7, 
the Choral Union will give Saint-Saéns’s 
opera ‘Samson and Delilah’ in concert 
form. 





Tuthill Oratorio School Begins 
Rehearsals 


The first rehearsals for the 1938-39 
season of the Tuthill School for Ora- 
torio at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios, were to be held on Sept. 6 and 
7. Works to be performed during the 
season include Gounod’s “The Redemp 
tion’ on Oct. 26, Saint-Saéns’s ‘Christ- 
mas Oratorio’ on Dec. 21, Handel’s “The 
Messiah’ on March 29, Henry Hadley’s 
‘Prophecy and Fulfilment’ and Mer- 
cadente’s “The Seven Last Words’ or 
May 24. 





Swarthout to Give First New York 
Recital in January 

Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano of th 
Metropolitan Opera and the films, will 
give her first New York recital in Car 
negie Hall on. Jan. 21. Miss Swarthout 
also begins a three month concert tour in 
Oklahoma City on Nov. 6. Later she will 
return to Hollywood to make her fifth 
picture. 
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At Summer School in Northfield, Mass. 
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Faculty Members of the Westminster Choir College's Summer School and Camp on the 
Campus of Mount Hermon School at Nortifield, Mass. Are, Second Row Centre, Left to Right 
Dr. John Finley Williamson, President of Westminster Choir College, Princeton, N. J., Mrs. 
Williamson, Lo Rean Hodapp, Carl Weimrich, Mrs. Weinrich, Frans Hoffman, Mrs. Hoffman, 
Henri Switten, Mrs. Hedgpeth and Harcid Hedgpeth. The Choir College Also Held a Summer 


School et Occidental College, Los Angeles 
Princeton, N. J., Sept. 3—The an- er session for the West coast at 
nual summer sessions of the Westmim- Occidental again during the summer ot 
ster Choir College 1939 


The Northfield school included regis 
ration from eighteen states and one for- 
ign country. The Summer School gave 


included the Californz 
held on the campus 
lege at Los Angeles, and 











‘School and camp at } two concerts, one in Northampton, and 
At the California me in East Northfield, Mass. This sum 
Finley Williamson mer camp was also under Dr. William- 
assisted by Clete som’s direction. Faculty members were 
Dr. Henri Switten Dr. Switten, Frans Hoffman, Lo Rean 
Milton Kelly, head c Hodapp, Carl Weinrich, and Mr. and 
ment of San Francisc Theological Mrs. Hedgpeth. Dr. Williamson is 
Seminary. Howard Sw president of the Westminster Choir 
College, was in charge of arramgements ‘ollege in Princeton and founder and 
Dr. Willia m will conduct his sam rector of the choir 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY und weekly recitals . given. . 
~ r ~ . Among the faculty are to ye tound tnt 
LISTS SPECIAL COURSES ames of Frank Holcomb Shaw, Friedrick 
—_—_— \ Goerner, Orville A. Linquist, Maurice 
Institutes Pregram of Cheral Training egg any ny t. avis, —_ bf — 
. . ens ary sennett, sertna art, 
and an A Cappella Cheir—Weekly Reber 'N. ‘Johnson, Ada M. Hastings, 
Recitals a Feature ames H. Hall, David E. Moyer, Axel 
Oxer.in, O., Sept. 10.—Oberim Com- Skjerne, Raymond Cerf, Margaret Jones 
servatory of Mus sic H. Shaw Adams, George O. Lillich, Leo C. Holden, 
director, will open its fall term om Sept. Marion Sims, Victor V. Lytle, John | 
22. Registration will be om the arad, Normand Li ckwor xd, Donald 
‘ " eee a eer Morrison, Josephine B. Lytle, Gladys F 
aoe tiger 4 kc ‘aon. ae a = Moore, Florence J. Hall, Arthur Lyman 
major is offered for host WHO wish {© Williams, John Frazer, Joseph T. Hun 
prepare themselves for bands and ,.. Ciel C Christionsen, Marien S 
orchestras, teaching classes m orches- Nilliams George E. Wain, John E. Elvin, 
tral instruments and similar work Harold B. Bryson, Ruth S. Morrison, Neva 
In order to meet the meeds of those F. M. Swanson, Hilda E a Mar- 
who are primarily interested m prepar- gery P. Schneider, Beryl A. Ladd, Robert 


4. Melcher, Roselle A. ae William 


ing themselves to teach and supervise | 
- Lucy L. Lewis, Prudence H. Fish, 


vocal music in grades an high school 


Stev ens, 





a special major for such teachers and Je —_ Kirshbeum, Arthur R. Croley, Ar 
. - , — ax Dann and William A. Namen. 
supervisors is offered. Stodents wh have M. Mcl. 
the necessary talent for graduation with a 
a major in piano Singing. YsOem! Of Virginia Pemberton Sings in Opera in 
any other ee SS eS Italy and Switzerland 
Sader Soong: sat mde pt cd Virginia Pes -mi erton, soprano, sang 
on ar Pacmag yar iE pn rar ts, Le m a performan ‘La Bohéme’ in Lu- 
ee citi am “4 i. on n Sept. ac in ‘La Traviata’ on 
eae it —_— gonna i in ‘Pagliacci’ on Sept. 8 
Miss Pemberton was to sing in ‘Bo- 
: N A p E A eme’, “Traviata’, and ‘Pagliacci’, in 
oO Bellanzonia, Italy, on Sept. 10, 12, and 
u 14, respectively, and in the same three 
, BARITONE peras in Lausanne at a later date. She 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO will also be ird in Vienna on Oct. 4 
Soloist = — —_> oa wrowws nm Pr 1lueE Oct /. Budapest on Oct 
R. MARY PINGLE, Steinway Bic. Mew York LO. amd im Belgrade on Oct. 14 











Rose Walter Holds Class at Chatel 


EARLE - [DON Aug y Mme Rose W al- 

SY P ¥ Cc te <4 ter 3 eder and oratorio singer, formerly 
£ Berlin and now residing in London, 

t ts holding her master class at Chatel 

“A voice of rich quality and power.” Haute Savoie), this summer instead 


—N. Y. San 


138 WEST seh ST. NEW YORK CITY where she taught for the 














DANCE SCHOOL TO HOLD 
A SESSION AT OAKLAND 





Bennington School of Vermont Will 
Accept Invitation from Mills Col- 
lege to Go to California 

BENNINGTON, VT., Sept. 5.— The 
Bennington School of the Dance has 
accepted an invitation from Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, Cal., to hold a session for 
one season, the summer of 1939, at 
Mills. Martha Hill is director of The 
Bennington School of the Dance. 

In discussing the plans for The Ben- 
nington School of the Dance at Mills 
College, Miss Hill stated that the four 
leading American dancers, Martha Gra- 
ham, Hanya Holm, Doris Humphrey 
and Charles Weidman, who have been 
members of the faculty of the school 
since it opened in 1934, will all travel 
across the continent to teach during the 
1939 session, and that approximately 
fifteen other members of the school’s 
permanent staff, including musicians, in- 
structors in the dance, and assistants 
will also go. The balance of the faculty 
and staff of about thirty will be recruited 
in the west. 

\ more detailed announcement of the 
courses to be offered will be issued early 
in the autumn following a conference 
between the directors of The Benning- 
ton School of the Dance and the officers 
and a representative committee from 
Mills College. Meanwhile, the head 
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Two of the Composers at Bennington 
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Barbara Morgan 


and Harvey Pollins, 


Bennington School of 


the Dance will remain in Vermont until 


next spring. 





Son Born to Helen Marshall 


A son, 
Mrs. 
New York. 
in concert 


Marshall, 


Kent, 


Mrs. 


was 
Bliss Woodward on 


and ri 
soprano. 


Mr. and 
August 12 in 
Woodward is known 
idio fields as Helen 
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Voice 


Interpretation 
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- Repertoire - 


Twelve years with Metropolitan Opera in golden days of Caruso, Farrar, Toscanini. 
Only teacher of DEANNA DURBIN last one and a half years. 


1545 N. Laurel Avenue, Hollywood - - 
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If your career is hampered and your happiness is endangered by vocal difficulties 


of any kind, consult, immediately, 


MME. VALERI, at 344 West 72nd Street, and you 


will be agreeably surprised at the promptness and effectiveness of her help. 
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DOLPH LEWISOHN, New York 

investment broker, philanthropist, 
and founder of the Stadium Concerts in 
New York City, died on Aug. 17, at his 
summer home on upper Saranac Lake at 
the age of eighty-nine. Death resulted 
from a heart attack. With him when he 
died were his son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lewisohn and sev- 
eral grandchildren. His daughter, Mrs. 
Arthur Lehman, a sister-in-law of Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman, is in Europe. 
Mr. Lewisohn died a few hours before 
the last of the summer series of New 
York Stadium concerts which he found- 
ed and which are held in the Lewisohn 
Stadium, his gift to the City College of 
New York. 

Mr. Lewisohn was born in 
Germany, on May 27, 1849. He came to 
America on Aug. 1, 1867. His chief inter- 
ests were in mining. He was president of 
the Tennessee Copper and Chemical Cor- 
poration, the General Development Com- 
pany, the Miami Copper Company and the 
South American Gold and Platinum Com- 
pany, most of the fields of which are in 
Colombia. 

Mr. Lewisohn was widely known as a 
humanitarian. His love of music and art 
aided hundreds of individuals and the sum- 
mer concerts at Lewisohn Stadium were 
originated by him. He had begun the park 
concerts with Arnold Volpe’s band in 1917, 
but the Stadium was the logical place for 
open-air concerts and on June 23, 1918, the 
first concert was given there before an au- 
dience of 5,000 by the Stadium Symphony, 
led by Mr. Volpe. The Stadium, originally 
or athletics, was built between 1913 and 
1915 and dedicated on May 29, of the latter 
year. In 1919, the Stadium concerts lasted 
hrough eight weeks ; at the opening concert 
Rosa Ponselle was soloist, and Mr. Lewi- 
sohn addressed a gathering of 9,000. 
that time, he invariably attended opening 
mights at the Stadium and was frequently 
present during the season. 

In addition to the Lewisohn Stadium, he 
established the nucleus for a fund to pro- 
mote the Lewisohn Chamber Music Educa- 
tional Course at Hunter College, and gave 
unstinting support to various hospitals, 
philanthropic societies, libraries, schools, 
colleges and societies. The great extent of 
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Berrick Schloss 

Provipence, Aug. 31.—Berrick Schloss, 
tenor, who founded the University Glee 
Club in 1911 and served almost continu- 
ously as its director up to the present, died 
on Aug. 28 at the age of fifty-five. He was 
born in Pawtucket but spent a large part 
of his life in this city. After graduation 
from Brown University in 1904 he con- 
tinued his musical education in New York 
where he appeared in concert and as soloist 
in churches. Under the name of Berrick 
Van Norden he sang in grand opera and 
also with Emma Calvé on a concert tour 
of the country. For many years he was 
soloist in the First Unitarian Church here 
and took leading roles in various oratorio 
performances. He was well known as a 
teacher, serving recently on the faculty of 
the Community Music School. Since 1928 
he had been associated with the firm of 
MacColl, Fraser and Wheeler. His busi- 
ness and civic connections were widespread. 

Mr. Schloss married Birdie Freedman of 
New York in 1913. Besides his widow he 
leaves two daughters, Mrs. Adolph G. 
Abramson of Washington, D. C. and Betty 
Ann Schloss of this city, and a son Norden 
Berrick Schloss, also of Providence. 


i MB os 


Antoinette S. Adamowska 
Rumson, N. J.. Aug. 18.—Antoinette 
Szumowska Adamowska, pianist, and said 
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Adolph Lewisohn, Philanthropist, Dies 





Marceau 


Adolph Lewisohn 


his generosity will probably never be com- 
pletely known. 

Among his hobbies were voice culture— 
he took singing lessons until he was in his 
late seventies—collecting paintings, pot- 
teries, rare bibles, golf, chess, whist and 
horticulture. On his birthday in 1924 he 
persuaded Albert Einstein to make his 
American debut as an amateur violinist at 
the Stadium. 

Simple funeral rites were held at the 
Temple Emanu-El on Aug. 20. The Rev. 
Dr. B. Benedict Glazier officiated and of- 
fered a brief eulogy and prayer. Nearly 
1,000 people attended the rites, including 
many musicians, city officials and business 
leaders. Mr. Lewisohn was buried in the 
family vault in Salem Fields Cemetery, 
3rooklyn. A memorial program to Mr. 
Lewisohn was. broadcast over station 
WMCA on the evening of Aug. 20 when 
Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony at the 
Stadium Concerts since 1922, and Rabbi 
Ernest R. Trattner, paid tribute to the 
philanthropist. 


to be the only woman pupil of Paderewski, 
died at the home of her son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Guido Pantaleoni, 
Jr., today at the age of seventy. Mme 
Adamowska was born in Lublin, Poland, 
on Feb. 22, 1868. She made her musical 
debut in Warsaw at eighteen. She was 
married in 1896 in Warsaw to Jozef Ada- 
mowska, who died about eight years ago. 
She came to America forty years ago and 
played in concerts and recitals throughout 
America. She was at one time soloist 
with the Boston Symphony and was a 
teacher at the New England Conservatory 
of Music. During the World War she was 
President of the Friends of Poland Society 
in Boston. She had also played with the 
London Symphony under Georg Henschel 
and Sir Henry Wood, with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, and with 
the New York Symphony under Walter 
Damrosch. She was a member of the 
Adamowska Trio with her husband, a 
violinist, and his brother, Timothée Ada- 
mowska, a ’cellist. 


Katharine Seelye Wallace 

WaAsHINGTON, Aug. 18..— Katharine 
Seelye Wallace, musician and music edu- 
cator, died at her home here on Aug. 17. 
She was in her forty-seventh year. Mrs. 
Wallace for a number of years was teacher 
of vocal music at Tsing Hua College, 
China Returning to the United States 
she spent three years in the further study 
f music at the Institute of Musical Art 
and with private teachers, including Wini- 
fred Christie and Clarence Dickinson 
During this time she served as organist 
and choir director in two prominent 
churches in New York. She was instructor 


in the School of Music of the University 


of Illinois, and while there founded the 
Chorus Choir of the Urbana, IIl., Congre- 
gational Church. 

Mrs. Wallace was for five years organ- 
ist and choir director of Christ Church in 
Alexandria, Va., later appearing in piano 
recitals in Washington and teaching music 
appreciation in the Washington Y.W.C.A. 

hr a< oe 


Sir Landon Ronald 


Lonvon, Aug. 15.—Sir Landon Ronald, 
British conductor and composer, died yes- 
terday after a long illness at the age of 
sixty-five. 

Sir Landon, whose real name was Rus- 
sell and who was a brother of the impre- 
sario Henry Russell, was born in London 
on June 7, 1873. From 1885 to 1890 he 
was a pupil at the Royal College of Music. 
He studied piano with Franklin Taylor, 





Sir Landon Ronald 


violin with Henry Holmes, and composi- 
tion with Sir H. H. Parry. He also at- 
tended the classes of Sir C. V. Stanford 
and Sir W. Parratt. 

He made his debut as a pianist in London 
in 1890, but abandoned that career to con- 
duct comic opera in the provinces. From 
1891 to 1894 he was second conductor at 
Covent Garden and also led Sir A. Har- 
ris’s Italian Opera Company on tour. In 
1894 he toured the United States with 
Dame Nellie Melba as her accompanist 
and as conductor, and in 1895 led several 
performances at Covent Garden. In 1897 
Sir P. Tosti engaged him as his assistant 
in his duties as accompanist to the court 

From 1898 to 1902 he was conductor at 
the Lyric Theatre in London and during 
that time began and led a series of con- 
certs at Blackpool during August and 
September. He conducted a number of 
concerts with the London Symphony in 
1907 and toured the continent in 1908 con- 
ducting in Berlin, Bremen, Leipsig, Vienna, 
Amsterdam and other cities. Upon his 
return he was appointed permanent con- 
ductor of the New Symphony Orchestra, 
now the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra. He 
frequently appeared by invitation as con- 
ductor of the Scottish Orchestra, Man- 
chester Symphony, London Philharmonic 
Society, Liverpool Orchestra, and others 
In the early part of the century, Sir Lan- 
don was critic of The Artist, The On- 
looker, and The Tatler. He was knighted 
for his services to British music by King 
George V in 1922. He had also been prin- 
cipal of the Guildhall School of Music in 
London until illness forced him to retire 
in 1937. 

Among his orchestral works are ‘A Win- 
ter’s Night’, a symphonic poem; ‘A Birth- 
day’, an Overture; Suite de Ballet, two 
ballets, an operetta ‘A Capital Joke’, the 
song-cycle ‘Summer Time’, and about 300 
songs 

He was twice married. His first wife, 
whom he wed in 1897 and who died in 
1932, was Mimi Ettlinger. In 1932 he 
married Mary Callison. He had one son 
by his first marriage. 


Dr. Abraham Idelsohn 

Cincinnati, Aug. 15.—Dr. Abraham Z. 
Idelsohn, organizer of the department of 
Jewish music and liturgy at the Hebrew 
Union College, died yesterday in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, where he has lived 
since his retirement. His age was fifty- 
six. Noted for having laid the foundation 
for the scientific study of Jewish music, his 
chief work is his ten-volume Thesaurus of 
Jewish melody. He was born in Russia 
on July 1, 1882, and received his musical 
training in Berlin and Leipsig. In 1905 he 
was called to the Hebrew Teachers College 
of Music in Jerusalem where he taught 
until 1921. In 1924 he joined the faculty 
of the Hebrew College in Cincinnati. Sur- 
viving are his widow and three daughters 
in Johannesburg, and a son, Eliahu, in 
Brazil. 


Paul Tidden 
Tidden, music teacher and retired 
pianist, died on Aug. 15 at his home, 310 
East Seventy-fifth Street. He was seventy 
Born in Brooklyn, he 
United States and 


Paul 


seven years of age. 
studied music in the 


Germany before becoming chorus master 
of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Orchestra 
in 1883. He retained that post until 1885 


and on Jan. 16, 1886, made his Manhattan 
concert debut as soloist with the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic. He appeared on the con- 
cert stage in America for many years and 
also toured Germany He played under 
the baton of Anton Seidl and frequently 
appeared with Maud Powell, violinist. He 
later served as organist for the Church of 
the Saviour in Brooklyn and taught piano 


Richard Spamer 

St. Louts, Aug. 25.—Richard Spamet 
former music and drama critic, died yester 
day in Missouri Baptist Hospital. He was 
eighty-two years of age. Mr. Spamer was 
born in Cincinnati and was employed in the 
public library there before coming to St 
Louis. He was on the staff of the St 
Louis Public Library until 1888 when he 
became telegraph editor of the St. Louis 
Star. He later joined the staff of Th 
Globe Democrat, and served as dramati 
retirement ter 

Richard 


and music editor until his 
years ago. Surviving are a son, 


Fuller Spamer of New York, and sister 
Thekla Spamer, of Cincinnati 
Dr. Henry H. Whitehouse 
Mystic, Conn., Aug. 25—Dr. Henry 


Howard Whitehouse, dermatologist of New 
York and formerly president of the medical 
board of the New York Skin and Cancer 
Hospital, died at his summer home in My 
stic yesterday Dr. Whitehouse was the 
, Carolyn Beebe, pianist, whi 
New York Chamber Musi 
Society m 1914 She survives, as does a 
son of Dr. Whitehouse’s first wife, Lillian 
Van Winkle, who died in 1930 


husband of 


founded the 


Leopold Levy 

Leopold Levy, for thirty years connected 
with Musicat AmeRIcA and its associate, 
The Music Trades, died at his home in 
New York on Sept. 1. Mr. Levy became 
associated with the late John C. Freund 
founder of the two periodicals in 1899. and 
was later made secretary of the organiza- 


tion, remaining with it until 1929. He 1s 
survived by three daughters 
Dr. James K. Pyne 

Lonpon, Sept. 10—Dr. James K. Pyne 
for twenty-two years orgamist of Manches 
ter Cathedral, died at Ilford, Essex, 
Sept. 3, in his eighty-second year. He was 
for one year, 1875-1876, organist of St 
Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, U. S He 
retired a few years ago following a street 
accident 


Mrs. Frank Tait 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Aug. 20.—Mrs 
Frank Tait, wife of one of the managing 
directors of 7. and F. Tait Concert Bureau 
and J. C. Williamson, Ltd., died here yes 
terday. She had visited the United States 
eighteen months ago with her husband or 
a world tour 
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A PEDAGOGUE AND HIS CLASS IN ROCHESTER 
Frederick Haywood, Teacher of Singing, Front Row, Centre, with His Class at the Eastman 
School of Music 


ROCHESTER, Sept. 2.—Frederick H. 
Haywood, teacher of singing of Holly- 
wood, Cal., recently completed his thir- 
teenth summer session of teaching at the 
Eastman School of Music. The original 
edition of Mr. Haywood’s course in 


New York Studios 


Viktor Fuchs, who until the past year 
taught at the Vienna Conservatory, has 
ypened a vocal studio in New York where 
he will teach singing and prepare pupils 
for the opera and concert stage. He will 
remain in New York permanently. Among 
his pupils are Igor Gorin, baritone, and 
Irene Jessner of the Metropolitan Opera. 

* * * 


Frank Pandolfi, baritone and teacher of 
singing, will re-open his studios in Stein- 
way Hall this season, dividing his time 
between his pedagogical duties in Hartford, 
Conn., and rp York. He will also pre- 
sent many of his pupils in a series of re- 
citals to be shane both in his Hartford and 
New York studios during the winter. 


* * * 


During the month of July Erné Balogh 
conducted a class in song interpretation in 
White Plains and also in his New York 
studio. Among those participating were 
Leona Scheunemann, vocal teacher at Ham- 
lin University, St. Paul, Minn.; Eve Rich- 
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Universal Song, was printed in 1917 
and fifteen years ago was adopted at 
Rochester by the board of education. 
Mr. Haywood journeys from Holly- 
wood to Rochester each summer to in- 
struct at the Eastman School. 


mond, head of the vocal department at 
Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio; Miss 
Larrabee, vocal teacher from Worcester, 
Mass.; Anna H. Dearstyne, vocal teacher 
from Raleigh, N. C.; William Mercer, con- 
cert and radio artist, and Anna Molk, form- 
erly with the Konigsberg and Cologne 
Opera House. Miss Richmond gave a pro- 
gram of songs by Brahms and Strauss on 
station WQOXR on July 21. 

Mr. Balogh will resume his teaching in 
September in his New York studio, coach- 
ing singers and: giving piano instruction. 

* * * 

Edwin Hughes, pianist, and Eddy Brown, 
violinist, have been appointed to the music 
faculty of the Academy of Allied Arts as 
guest teachers, and will hold master classes 
and teach privately. Other recent appoint- 
ments to the regular music faculty are 
Jewel Bethany Hughes, pianist, and Con- 
rad Forsberg, pianist and organist. 

* * * 

Caroline Mihr-Hardy, teacher of singing, 
has re-opened her studios in the Hotel An- 
sonia for the 1938-'39 season. Mme. Mihr- 
Hardy will present some of her pupils in a 
series of studio musicales during the winter. 

* of 

Edward Harris recently returned to New 
York from a vacation at Fire Island and 
resumed work in his New York studio, in 
teaching voice production, and coaching in 
concert and radio repertoire. 

+ * + 

Carlyle Bennett, pupil of Amy Ellerman, 
contralto and voice teacher, will leave 
America for Australia during the Fall to 
sing in performances of opera on that con- 
tinent. 

* o* * 

Vera Nette presented a group of her pu- 
pils recently in a benefit concert in Newark, 
N. J., under the supervision of Caroline 
Edwards. Those taking part were Mar- 
garet Butt and Judy Glenn, sopranos; 
Gwendolyn Taylor, contralto; Allan Eagel- 
son, tenor, and Joseph San Filippo, bari- 
tone. Rhea Rosenberg, pianist, assisted, and 
Helen K. Dawson was accompanist. 





Alice Tully Coaches Abroad 

Having completed her series of five 
recitals in Prague, Budapest, Vienna, 
London and Paris in May and June, 
Alice Tully, dramatic soprano, took 
short vacation at Le Mont-Dore in the 
Auvergne district of France. Most of 
\ugust was spent in Salzburg where, in 
addition to attending festival events, the 
artist did some coaching with Mme. 
Leschetitzky for her fall programs. 
Miss Tully is expected back to America 
the end of September. 


With the Teachers 


ARL M. ROEDER, 

director of the Bar- 
rington Summer School 
of Music, with his class. 
The final program of six 
recitals held during the 
summer was given on 
Aug. 14 by the young 
artist-students. The par- 
tictpating artists -were 
Lewis Hamvas, Natalie 
Rose, Helen Greenspan, 
Jack Seaman, Dorish 
Frerichs,Florence Bales, 
Rosetta Goodkind, Mir- 
iam Woronoff and Hor- 
ace Hunt. Music by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Ru- 
binstein, Chopin, Lisst, 
Debussy, and others was 


performed. 


in Summer 





Tata and Grumman Give Beethoven 
Cycle in New Haven 

10 —Romeo Tata, 

violinist and associate professor of music 

at the Arizona State Teachers College 

t Tempe, and conductor of the Phoenix 


Jacobinoff Reopens Philadelphia Studio 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—Returned 
from a summer of concert activity and New Haven. Sept. 
teaching in California, Sascha Jacobi- 
noff, Philadelphia violinist, re-opened 
his Philadelphia studios late in August. 





Mr. Jacobinoff gave a recital at Red- (Arizona) Symphony, recently com- 
lands Bowl, and led concerts at the an- pleted a series of recitals devoted to 
nual Carmel Bach Festival and at Pa- the sonatas of Beethoven with Ells- 
cific Grove. During the forthcoming worth Grumman, pianist. The concerts, 
season he is to appear in Philadelphia under the auspices of the Yale Univer- 
and other cities. sity School of Music. were given in 

W.E. S. New Haven on Aug. 3, 10, 17, and 24. 

Pianist 
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Away from the Baton and the Studio 





Dr. Hans Kindler, Conductor of the National 
Symphony, with Howard Hanson, Com- 
poser-Conductor, at Rehoboth Beach, Del. 





Artur Rodzinski, Conductor, Goes Rural, Rais- 
ing Goats at His Farm in Stockbridge, Mass. 





Rotofotos 

A Miss (Margaret Speaks), a Swing (Obvious) and a Hit 

(About to Be Capitalized On}. Alfred Wallenstein Is the 

Catcher, Waiting in Vain, for the Mighty Speaks Did Not 
Strike Out 





Charles Miller, American Conductor, with Alfredo Casella (Left) and 


Mrs. Casella in Siena, Italy Antonio Modarelli, Conductor of the Wheel- 


ing, W. Va., Symphony, Congratulates Steven 
Kennedy (Left) After the Baritone; Re- 
hearsal for an Appearance with the Orchestra 





Estelle Liebling (Right) Visits Her Pupil, 
Bessie Bear, at the Latter's Camp 








Viktor Fuchs, Singing Teacher, on the 
Professor Artur Wolf, Viennese Singing Balcony of His Vienna Home, Shortly 
Leon Carson by the Fish Pond at Apple- Teacher, Is Met on His Arrival in America Before Leaving for a Permanent Residence Edgar Schofield Picks a Peach in the 
croft, His Voice Studio in Nutley, N. J. by Mrs. Louis Rokos in America Garden of His Hollywood Voice Studio 





